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N o TI CE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars for each. 

During ten years these pictures have appeared in 
paper, 
commented upon. 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


and their excellence has been universally 


We have recetved numerous orders for 


this 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 

Ida Kicin. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Semprich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilssou, Clara Morris, Neupe 

Scalchi, Costanza Donita, Hubert tae Blanck, 
Trebelli. Carl Reinecke. Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel. Max Bruch, 


Johann Sebastian Bach. L. G. Gottschalk, 


de Bell 
ag Ane egg aa de Kontski, 


Rtelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 


Mrs, A. C. Taylor, 
juss Perotti, 


hine Yorke dolph M. Foerster. E. M, Bowman, 

brit le Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, e 
Emma Thursby, Thomas Martin. W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner, Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara Ls Louise Gage Courtney, Vicior Nessler. 
Miso auk, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 
Materna, Theodore Thomas, Char:es F. Tretbar, 
Albani Dr. Damrosch, ennie Dickerson, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini . A. MacDowell. 
Emily Winant, Gu nial, Theodo e Reichmann, 
Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Max Treuman, 
Mario-Celli, Dengremont, CLA. Copee. 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi, Mon 0, 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
Donaldi, Johann Strauss. ) ee Winkelmann, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donize 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Fursch-Madi,—s. ~my Ferranti, 
Catherine Lewis, ulia Rive-King, per Brahms, 

élie de Lussan, ope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszhowski, 


Louis Blumenberg. 
Anna Louise Tanner, 


Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken, 


Titus d’ Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco, 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. Ferdinand von Hiller, Wilhelm Junck 
M, Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, Fannie Hirsch, 

rich von Flotow, mag Rietz, 7% Banner. 
Franz Lachner ax Heinrich, Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
Heinrich Marschner, £. A, Lefebre, F. w “Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emil Mabr. 
Restore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 
William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Carl Faelten, 

‘osef Staudig!, Joseph Koegel, Belle Cole. 

alu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, me Retter, Georges Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, yf ¢ Gemiinder, aes A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emil es, Sherwood, 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt Poeebielil, 
Fannie Bloomfield, W. Edward Heimendabl, Edith Edwards, 

E, Jacobsohn, Mme, Clemelli Carrie Hun- King. 
e Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagby, Pauline 1 Allemand, 

. O. Von Procnazka, w. yn Lau er, Verdi, 

‘dvard Grie: " Mrs. W. Waugh Lander. Hummel Monument, 
Ado! Henselt. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 
Eugene D. Albert. Hans von Bulow, Hayda Monument. 
Lili Lehmann, Clara Schumaan, —— Svendsen, 
William Candidus, oachim nton Dvorak, 
Franz Kneisel, muei S. Sanford, Saint-Saens. 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, ules Jordan. 


Ibert R. Parsons. 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 


Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 

esse Bartlett Davis. 


Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille ~ = wy" 
Ki Jadwi 

C. fos. Bram My 
ean Schradieck, 


eho F. Luther, ‘ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
eba F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 

tihelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft ustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka. indel. 
Edward Fisher. a Boetel, Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Kate Rolla. W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt. 
Charlies Rehm, Carl E. Martin. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Harold Randolph, {enale Dutton. Henry Duzensi, 
MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J. Hall, Emma Juch. 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 
Kar! Klindworth. Car Baermano. Anton Seid), 
Edwin Kiahre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner, 
Helen D. Campbeli Paul Kalisch. Max Spicker. 
Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, — Graves. 

m. R. Chapman, eed Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 
Otte Roth, Neally Stevens, Anton Bruckner, 
Anna Carpenter. Dyas Flanagan Mary Howe. 

W. L. Blamenscheia, A Victor Benham. Attalie Claire. 
Leonard Labatt. Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild. Mr. and Mrs, Lawton, 
Albert Venino. Anthony Stankowiteh. Fritz Kreisler. 

ose Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal, Madge Wickham. 

ax Bendix. Victor Herbert, Richard Burmeister. 

Helene von Doenhoffl. Martin Roeder. W, J. Lavin. 
Adolf Jensen. oachim Rafi. Niles W. Gade. 
Haas Richter, elix Mottl. Hermann Levi. 
Margaret Reid Augusta Obrstrim, Edward Chadfield. 


Mamie Kunkel. James H. Howe. 


Emil Fischer. 


‘mee is, we believe, a movement on foot for free 


Sunday concerts, and as it never rains but it 


pours, we have two Sunday concerts already, Next! 
COMMUNICATION appeared in last week's 


A “ Week,” of Toronto, signed «An English Un- 
dergraduate,” and on the subject of degrees in music. 
The American College of Music should be heard from 
on this very vital topic. 


USIC still hath charms to arouse the human 
M heart. By cable we learn that at a performance 


” at Nice, last Thursday 
a political demon- 


of Glinka’s « Life for the Czar 
night, the audience made almost 
stration. 


ae =| 
EICHMANN, the baritone, ,while singing in the 
“Trumpeter,” last Friday night, was so annoyed 


by the chatter that he stopped and, looking in the di- 
rection of the noise, gave a most elegant shrug of his 
had 


reigned for the nonce. 


handsome’ shoulders which an instantaneous 


effect. Silence 

INGERSOLL 
talking nuisance in the Metro- 
that Mr. Seidl 
offenders thus- 


ROBERT G. 


OL. g 
remedy the 


politan Opera House 


suggests, aS a 
for 
boxes, should 


stop his orchestra and address the 
wise : 

“If my playing interferes with your conversation, 
I will stop until you finish.” 
a curing remedy, Colonel Ingersoll ! 





A good remedy, 
- 

ROM a recent cable dispatch from Berlin we learn 
F that « Otello” has been received in manner 
that would have warmed the cockles of Verdi’s heart. 

We in New York never had a fair opportunity to 
judge of the merits of this probable “swan song” 
of the aged Italian master. It was badly given here 
and also badly managed. 

Later we will judge its merits impartially if it is 
given in a decent manner. 


a 


S soon as a definite plan has been formulated and 
A adopted for the conduct of the music depart- 
ment of Yale University, at present under the con- 
trol of Mr. Gustave J. Stoeckel, THE Musica. Covu- 
RIER will publish the same. The director states to 
us that nothing can be said at present’ except the 
facts already published in reference to the new de- 
partment at Yale. 


— 


OUISVILLE is again stirred to its musical centre. 

The ever irrepressible Octavia Hensel has been 

on the warpath again, and Miss Dolly Higbee et al. 
were the object this time of her pen. 

Octavia Hensel is doing missionary work. Louis- 
ville needs stirring up musically and, from personal 
acquaintance with Octavia Hensel, we know she is 
capable and above all willing. 

We await developments. 


HE following 
T us : 


Editor Musical Courier : 

When an orchestral or choral composition commences with a fraction of 
a measure, should the conductor commence beating with the first beat of 
the measure, thus clearly indicating to the orchestra or chorus the rhythm, 
and bringing them in firmly on the fraction, or should he commence beat- 
ing with the fraction on which the performers are to commence? 

Which method is usual with our leading conductors, such as Thomas, 
Seidl, Van Der Stucken, &c. ? 
By answering you will oblige, 
New York, January 28, 1890. 

Most conductors begin by beating at the fraction, as 


letter was recently received by 


AMATEUR ConpucToR. 


the other is a rather amateurish proceeding.—EDs. 
MUSICAL COURIER. 
MAURICE THOMPSON, the littérateur, elo- 


M* 


quently holds forth on the merits of the banjo 
in last week's “Independent.” He roundly takes to 
task the “Encyclopedia Britannica” for not 
of its valuable space in extollment 
instrument of our colored population. Mr. 
with logical incoherency, that 
in 


giving 
several columns 
the 
Thompson remarks, 
there is ‘more of the genuine essence of nature” 
the banjo than a whole volume of Wagner, &c., all 
of which goes to prove Mr. Thompson knows more 
about the banjo than he does of music. He lately 
uncorked the vials of his critical wrath on Walt Whit- 
man, preferring the silken sayings of Tennyson to 


of 





now falls down and worships that bastard musical 
instrument, the banjo, and sneers at Wagner. Poor 
And yet, again, poor Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son! who should gratify his savage musical taste by 
recitals on the African tom-tom—an instrument, we 
believe, greatly in vogue ‘n cannibalistic circles. 

T is hardly necessary to call the attention of our 
] readers to the fact that this afternoon at Steinway 
Hall will be given the first of a series of Wagner lec- 
tures by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the able music critic of 
the “Tribune.” The subject is “The Origin and 
Nature of the Lyric Drama.” The lecturer will explain 
the steps in music which led to the birth of opera, 


Wagner! 





and will endeavor to give his audience a clear exposi- 
tion of the aims of the early writers, which were so 
true that they remain still the 
drama. The illustrations will be extremely interest- 
ing. Miss Marie Van, will sing a French 
troubadour’s song of the thirteenth century (probably 
one of Adam de la Hallé’s) and selections from the 
first Italian opera. W. R. Williams, 
an ode of Pindar to the original Greek music, anda 
Hebrew hymn preserved by tradition. Max Spicker 
Mr. Anton Seidl will 
preside at the piano in the remaining lectures of the 
course and furnish the musical illustrations, as only 
he knows how, to the Wagner music dramas, the text 
of which Mr. Krehbiel will expound. 


true purpose of lyric 


soprano, 


tenor, will sing 


will play the accompaniments. 


It goes without saying that these lectures will be a 


genuine benefit alike to the musician and student, 
and the opportunity of hearing them should not be 


lost. 


W E 


Some time ago the musical journal which is published in 


the from last 


clip following 


« Times: 


Sunday’s 


this city inquired what had become of the song recital. Of 
course, Mr. Korbay had not at that time answered that 
he had it in his safekeeping and was going to let 


it out presently. Therefore the question was well put. 


Song recitals seem to have gone to England with Max 


Heinrich. It is a matter of surprise that some local 
music publisher, who makes a specialty of songs, does not 
hire a hall and a singer and advertise his publications in 
that simple and effective manner. The surprise, however, 
disappears when one remembers that the last man in the 
world to spend money is a music publisher. 


* 
* * 


The piano recital appears to be in training to follow the 
Salamaleikum ! 


song recital. who will weep for the pianist 


who does not recite? Occasionally one comes along, like 
Klahre or Ansorge von Lienau, and gives a recital, and 
But the 
Schillers and the Helen Hopekirks, and the Dyas Flanagans 
and the Captain Voyers, and the Frederic S. Evanses and the 
Arthur Voorhises, and, O mirabile dictu! 
H. Sherwoods have betaken themselves unto the secrecy of 


sometimes Etelka Utassi glooms along our borders. 


even the William 


their own domiciles or have pursued the star of the world’s 
fair westward. 

‘“‘Obra de comun, obra de ningun,”’ say the Spaniards. 
That was the trouble 
with piano recitals when they were all at it. But now that 
the field is tolerably clear, why does not He-who-never-re- 
cites give a recital? The public would flock to hear him, 
gods can never take his place. Speak up, 


, 


Everyone’s work is nobody’s work. 


for strange 
Rafael Joseffy ! 

The musical journal referred to by Mr. Henderson 
was, of course, THE MUSICAL COURIER, and the 
«“ Times” critic, as usual, hits the nail on the head. 

Now let us hear from Mr. Joseffy. 


‘ <a 


NDER the caption of an “Omen of Harmony” 


the following appeared in the “Times” re- 
cently : 
‘“*At a recent meeting of the Oratorio Society,’ said a 


lady member of that organization last evening, ‘* Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the society, told us the following 
interesting incident. Mr. Damrosch was called upon to lay 
the first corner brick of the society’s magnificent building, 
now in course of erection at Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh- 
ave. He laid the mortar and placed the brick in position. 
Then in true bricklayer’s style he tapped the brick down 
with the handle of his trowel. As he did this the steel 
blade of the trowel gave out a clear ringing tone which the 
practiced ear of the musician instantly recognized as A 


natural. Now, as you perhaps know, when the orchestra is 


making ready for a performance, A is the note always first 
sounded by the oboe player, and the other members of the 
orchestra gradually bring their instruments into perfect 
harmony with it. 

‘‘Don’t you think it was a happy coincidence that the 





the rugged utterances of the «Good Gray Poet.” He 





trowel on this occasion should sound the same note heard 
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at the very beginning of all the performances of the society ? 
Mr. Damrosch looked upon it as a good omen. He said that 
he felt assured that at the completion of the building the 
society would see in it a perfect harmony.”’ 

We wonder audibly how Mr. Damrosch knew it was 
A that trowel-wise rang forth. 

Now, Mr. Damrosch has not, as we believe, the gift 
of absolute pitch. It is a rare gift, anyhow. 

Oh, Walter, were you guilty of detecting the pitch 
of the now memorable trowel by secretly inveigling 
the unfortunate tool into the solitude of your, as yet, 
bachelor chamber, and there wresting its secret by 
the‘aid of a tuning fork? Oh, fie! 


-~ 

UR title page presents a likeness of the late Karl 

0 Merz, of Wooster, Ohio, who died last week of 
an attack of the grip. 

Mr. Merz was one of the best known and most uni- 
versally respected of Western musicians, and his pres- 
ence was always to be expected at both State and 
national teachers’ meetings, where his thoughtful 
remarks and sincerity of purpose were valuable aids 
to the cause. Fora number of years he was edifor of 
« Brainard’s Musical Monthly,” and did much mission- 
ary work in his time with his pen and pedagogically. 
Mr. Merz will be hard to replace, so thoroughly was 


he identified with musical life in Ohio. 





A FALSE CLAIM. 
N that repository for all sorts of interesting filth, 
I “Town Topics,” appeared last week the follow- 
ing: 
One of my myriad readers of the gentler sex asks me 
+ which of two opinions, expressed in the 77i/une and 7imes, 
apropos of the first representation of ‘Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
is to be depended upon. The 7ribune ‘critic’’ says of the 
tenor: ‘‘If Vogl does not reach the ideal on the histrionic 
he comes nearer it on the musical, and so the doc- 
On the other hand, 
‘* Vogl is by no 


side, 
trine of compensations comes in play.” 
the ‘‘critic’’ of the 7imes sagely observes : 
He is earnest, and his acting is 


In this particular 


means a great ‘Tristan.’ 
generally significant, but he cannot sing.”’ 
instance the writer first quoted from ‘‘comes nearest,’’ in 
his own language, to the truth. At the same time, I would 
suggest to my fair correspondent that, however little she 
the an at- 


judgment ‘criticisms ”’ 


abandons 
the 

When ‘‘critics’’ 
and 


may know of music, sooner she 


model her upon 


tempt to 
of the two papers mentioned, the better. 
between a Rubinstein 


harp and a mandolin, and a 


cannot discriminate etude 


a Schumann toccata; a 
composition by Grieg and a Rubinstein barcarolle, their 
‘‘views’’ on performers and performances can safely be 
skipped. If my inquiring reader is a student, her teacher 
will, I am sure, indorse my decision, and tell her, further- 
more, that these young men have been the laughing stock 
of the professional community ever since the current season 
began. 

This venomous statement comes from the pen of 
Frederick A. Schwab, whose interest it is not to be 
as a co-laborer on the from which we 


It is in the full sense of the word an anony- 


known paper 
quote. 
mous attack, for Schwab, although known as a news- 
paper to included 


those who derive their income from the “* Town Top- 


man, is not anxious be among 
ics” resources. 

Now, to get down to the real facts in this case, let 
us first say that it is not essential for the critic of a 
daily paper to be thoroughly au fait with all the tens 
of thousand works of every department of musical 
compositions. There are critics on the dailies who 
have their specialties in music—some in the particu- 
lar field of opera, some in ecclesiastical music, some in 
song, some in the literature of the piano, some in 
that of the violin and the string quartet, some in sev- 
eral of these branches, and some in Wagner and Wag- 
nerism, which has become a forte with thase whose 
names are best associated with that particular feature 
of modern musical criticism. 

Leaving aside the daily papers, we can say that in 
every paper devoted to a specialty, in art and science 
especially, in a specialty that includes both art and 
science like music, there are certain departments that 
are handled by such critics as are expert in those 
departments, the tendency and policy of the paper be- 
ing left to the editors in their capacities. We refer 
more particularly to a paper like THE MUSICAL 
COURIER which is divided into departments under 
one principle of conduct or policy. 

A paper like this, which must cover all musical 
events of importance in the metropolis, cannot exist 
without a number of critics, and when on one night 
various musical performances take place, the criti- 





in accordance with the 
For instance, the 


cism is made to devolve 
special requirements of the critic. 
member of our staff who is strong in opera criticism, 
who has made opera—say Wagner opera—a special 
study, would prefer to criticise a Wagner opera to a 
piano recital ; and so it is arranged when two events 
like these occur on one night, or when three or four 
performances take place on the same evening. 

Being a paper especially devoted to music it is 
prepared at any time, with any of its staff, to give a 
fair and, we may add, a learned account of a perform- 
ance, always subject to one exception, and that is the 
exception of all humanity. We are liable to err, just 
as many greater men than musical journalists ever 
can expect to become have erred and will ever err, 
and just as: many who are not even musical critics 
are apt to err, with one exception, and that exception 
is Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Schwab never errs in criticism, for two 
sons. He is, in the first place, never ;put in a posi- 
tion to depend upon his judgment and knowledge, if 
he has the requisite quantity, and in the second place, 
whatever he writes is prepared beforehand under con- 
ditions which no other person except himself would 
be likely to find an opportunity or taste for. 

And yet we are prepared, in view of his words 
above, to say that outside of Schwab there is not one 
musical critic, either in this country or in the other 
portions of this globe, who is not apttoerr. The 
literature of music is too enormous for any one hu- 
man being to know all of it from memory—always 
excepting Mr. Schwab, in figures, 
amounts, totals, addition, division and silence have 
made him the infallible mathematical authority on 


rea- 


whose studies 


musical mnemonics. 

But Schwab can not only tell the difference between 
Donizetti and Wagner, he can tell you the name of 
every tenor or soprano or contralto or otherwise who 
did not agree with him in past years and who conse- 
quently was thoroughly scorched in the papers to 
which in those days Schwab contributed. His mem- 
ory for names, dates, sums, &c., is marvelous, and 
any attempt of the ordinary New York musical critic 
to get near him should be repulsed. What he wants 
near him is his dog and an artist who is capable of 
appreciating the deep learning of Schwab and the 
scenery in the secluded spots of Manhattan Island, 
explored by Schwab in his buggy for years past, where 
musical and other matters can be discussed without fear 
of interruption or the proximity of human witnesses. 

Those are the spots where the artist can tell Mr. 
Schwab what their encores will be, and those are the 
spots where true and deep learning finds its outlet. 
There is no musical in New York who has 
Schwab's opportunities, and we doubt if there is one 
who would accept them if he had them. 


critic 





A PLEA FOR THE NEW. 


HIS century, the last decade of which we have just 
entered, has been called a critical and not a cre- 


ative period. While it closed the eyes of Goethe, it 
failed to give birth to his counterpart; but this, it 
seems to us, would be a somewhat narrow view from 
to estimate the of the work accom- 
plished in the ninety years. Mr. Swinburne 
swings the censer of worship before the figure of Vic- 


which worth 


past 


tor Hugo, whose grandiloquent utterances, which we 
mistook for Delphian oracles, are resolving them- 
selves into the haze of forgetfulness. Full many a 
name the 
chimes of the year of grace 1800 A. D. 

has undergone the same hardships ; but here matters 
It only was at the beginning 


midnight 
Music, too, 


has been won and lost since 


stand entirely different. 
of this century that music began to throw off the 
yoke of formalism, and Beethoven was the first great 
agitator of our times. 

So well labored he that in 1832, five years after his 
death, and the natal year of romanticism, his labors 
bore great fruitage, and standing on the apex of the 
ninth symphony, Liszt, Berlioz, Schumann and Wag- 
ner reared their new tone edifices, and so the good 
work went on. 

Properly speaking, the century that preceded ours 
could better lay claim to being a critical age, and its 
art, particularly its musical art, failed to take on the 
lines of the time. 

Music had not as yet been emancipated. It repre- 
sented the individuality, fettered, of course, by archaic 
rules, of each composer, were he religious or worldly. 

In Handel we find Protestantism incarnated in tone ; 





the oratorio is the very spirit of Luther, but sub- 
limated, idealized. 

That old giant, Bach, lived in an abstract world, 
dealt with abstract forms and molded them into im- 
perishable shapes of beauty; but did he catch the 
fleeting spirit of his age? We think not. 

It must, however, be conceded that he, like Handel, 
displayed an emotionally religious nature ; but then 
that, after all, is but one half of the question, 

Haydn and Mozart wrote as their sunny and child- 
like temperaments dictated, but of the rising tempest 
that later flooded the world with new life and ideas 
there is not an indication. 

In Mozart's case a refined sensuousness and a happy 
faculty for saying happy things precluded all idea of 
his wrestling with the profounder problems of the 
universe, 

But Beethoven! There 
that filled, the 
overflowing cup of bitterness, gave vent to his no 
! He grasped the complex 


was a titanic imagination 


with unrest of the day and his own 


ble 


thoughts in noble musik 
skeins of modern thought and crystallized them in the 


symphony, and if he had never w ritten but the one in 


C minor he would be owed a debt of gratitude too 


great for the world ever to pay. 
Beethoven's legitimate successors were Schubert 
and Schumann Wagner, the 


saturated in the warm atmosphere of romanticism, 


and two first being 
which grew such strange flowers in art and literature 
after the sterile crops of the eighteenth century. 

Mendelssohn was a reactionary and did little for the 
good cause, his music, pallid and chaste, being but 
echoes of the past. 

Romanticism found its perfect expression in the 
genius of Frederic Chopin, a very giant in expression, 
but whose tone canvas was the limited keyboard of 
the piano. 

But on this he lavished a golconda of ideas and told 
ravishing stories, subtle tales, that are as untrans- 
latable as Shelley’s aerial dreams. 

But we cannot live forever on dreams. Corot and 
Chopin are the poets of dusk, and daylight had to 
come back once more. 

Robert Schumann’s magic landscapes, Liszt’s fan- 
tastic palaces, the architecture of which is copied 
like Prester John’s palace, from over the universe; 
Schubert’s warm, lyrical heart beats, Berlioz’s musical 
nightmares—all, all were cast in shadow when the mas- 
ter, Richard Wagner, came before us with his palpi- 
tating, glowing and vital Auman music. His are not 
water colors, nor does he give us the fesse of the 
Gaul; he is the mighty fresco painter, he is the suc- 
cessor by spiritual consanguinity of Michael Angelo. 
If he had handled the brush the world would have 
had another “ Last Judgment.” 

His was a voice crying out in the wilderness—a 
wilderness of the faded roses of romanticism. When 
Wagner sang the pale ghost of romanticism fled be- 
fore the cheery morning tones of ‘ Siegfried’s ” horn, 
and naturalism came into the world of music; not 
the naturalism of a Zola, whose microscope is fly 
specked, but the large, clear vision of a robust but 
poetic thinker who accepts the a// and not the frac- 
tion thereot. Contemporaneously came the same 
change in painting, sculpture and literature. Impres- 
sionism to-day in France threatens to drive roman- 
ticism to the wall, just as in its days the classical 
canvases of the historical school were put to rest 
by the pictorial audacities of the school of 1832. 
Naturalism is the shibboleth of the new school, and 
who will gainsay its sincerity and worth ? 

The music of the latter half of this century is a 
true reflex of the Zeitgeist. It matters not whether 
it is an immoral age, whether its irreligion, its cyni- 
cism, its unbelief in all goodness is to be deplored, it 
is at least faithfully reflected on the mirror which the 
music of to-day holds up to it, and gives a sincere, 
truthful representation of things as they are, and not 
a wearisome working over of symbols and banal 
forms of expression. Music 7s life in these days, 
and not merely. a fugue, a mass or a symphony. 
Wagner’s labors in effecting this mighty change can- 
not be overrated. He continued Beethoven's work, 
and choked forever the poisonous weeds and para- 
sites that have so abundantly flourished since the 
death of the Bonn master. 

But who will carry the good work on ? 


we see the disheartening spectacle of Brahms using 


In Germany 


his great formative talents in making metaphysical 


music puzzles. The other composers there are vain- 
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seeking to continue the echoes of the past. 


has 


hemia Dvorak 


harming rhythms and admirable orchestration 


notall. Italy, to be sure, is beginning to awake, 
only to find that the enemy has invaded her camp by 

ht, and it will be long ere she sounds an original 
note Belgium is doing miniature work, exquisitely 
fine, but miniature tout méme. Grieg has become so 
enamored of his Northern cry that he repeats its 
triplet measure ad nauseum. England—well, of Eng- 


d the least said the better. 


The Pharisaic sniffle of the Cromwellian Round- 
head has left its trailing mark over English music. 
Ame 13s yet young. 
} ( 
France is a problem. Violently rejecting Wagner- 
on purely political grounds, she has, with charm- 
nconsistency, accepted Wagnerism on _ purely 
rHatie ong 
Phe yvoung school now deve loping isa strong one 
strong in technic; and if not original in ideas, is so 


such with our times as to lead us to hope for 


iter things by and by. Be it said that the day for 
( per se has forever fled, 
Music that is as the song of the birds, mindless 
rh beautiful, can have nothing but historical in- 
terest in the artistic scheme of the twentieth century. 
Where then must we look for the new Messiah ? 
It a question not easily answered. Russia 


1] 


presents all the conditions of a race which might 


‘ our next master, but mind you he must not 

be looke for among the Russian names to whose 
( V« ten to-day 

Rubinstein ~ a Teuton mind Russianized. 
l'schaickowsky is exactly the converse uf this. Rimski 
Korsakoff, Balakirew, Cui, Glinka, Borodin and others 

numerous to mention are Russian with a ven- 
cance—too much so; but there, after all, is virgin soil ; 
ef ire ideas, semi-barbaric and spasmodic, if you 

ll, but an unconventionality born of a hatred to 
tvranny., 

Surely, then, to Russia do we cast longing eyes ; or 
f not to Russia, at all events to the East. 

Che birthplace of the human race mayhap bring 
forth a Bach, a Beethoven or a Wagner, with modifi- 
ations, of course, of time and environment. 

The East is giving at least to us a new religion, a 
ew literature, new pictorial art, a new sculpture (in 
the latter art witness the enormously powerful 
“Mephistopheles” born of the Russian genius), and 
then why not music ? 

Rhythm is as yet an unexplored region in music ; 
color is something subject to the « omposer’s environ- 
ments ; but ideas—they are given but to the elect 
fow 

But we yearn for the new ; the past is but a memory. 
We crave music that represents the now, with its 


“subtle and ever shifting hues of thought. 





timate craving of human nature, 
Whence will come the mew / 
The paradoxical New Yorkers continue to show 
weariness of Wagner’’ by filling every seat in the 
e whenever Wagner opera is given, which happens 
out two or three times a week. Last Saturday’s per- 
formance of rristan and Isolde,’’ according to informa- 
obtained at the box office, attracted the largest 
ence of the season, and the third performance, on the 
day of the week, drew what seemed to be the largest 
lay audience up to date. Three performances of 
tan’’ within six days to crowded houses is a phenom 
h could hardly be witnessed even in a German 
at e must come to the conclusion that, after 
Bavreut New York is now the headquarters of Wagner 
! Certain it is that nowhere, except at Bayreuth, could 
fristan’’ have been given as superbly as it has been un- 
ler Mr. Seidl direction, or with a cast including three 
rreat artists as Lehmann, Vo x and Fischer. Two in- 
teresting facts should be borne in mind, first, that the most 
Wagnerian of Wagner's operas bas drawn larger audiences 
I! Trovatore,’’ heretofore considered the best popu- 
the world ; and, secondly, that some of the box 
frankly confessed that they do not like 
| be ise the music is so soft that it is impossible 
to talk without hissed at! This confession by non- 
Wagnerites nail in the coffin of the venerable 
boiler factory Oo bout Wagner’s orchestra.—H. T. 
I ) ‘*Evening Post 
There will be given a series of four concerts of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur, 


directress, the first of which took place January 28, 


In Bo- 


fought a valiant fight; but local 


to- 


It is a legi- 





a os 


H, that this too solid flesh (185 pounds) would 
melt and resolve itself into everlasting music (the 
climate is doing the thawing). 
I have been literally saturated in music—bathed in it— 
and my very temples reek of tone. If the season lasts much 
longer I will be in the sad condition of the owner of the 
musical and uncanny walking stick described in last week’s 
Musica Courier. Mr. Tremaine tells me he had to get two 
special officers to keep the mob of people in order who 
flocked in his Broadway store to buy olian organs. 
This is absolutely true; and if you doubt, my child, hie 
thee hence to 835 Broadway and ask Mr. Tremaine himself, 
and he will confirm this remarkable fact. 
* “ * 
My entire and heartfelt sympathy goes out to Mr, 
This 


intelligent little dog was Ferranti’s constant companion for 


Ferranti the basso, who recently lost his little Nina. 


the past decade, and like Mary’s lamb, everywhere Fer- 


ranti went Nina was sure to go. She was twelve years old. 
I hope the genial basso will replace the dead one and be 
once more happy, for it is really a sad sight to see him 
in Union-sq. alone. Cheer up, Ferranti; there’s as good 
dogs in the pound as ever came out of it. 


* 
x * 


Boothe, the only Boothe, of Philadelphia, was in 
town last week, and for the benefit of those who claim that 


Philadelphia is a sleepy place I would simply ask, ‘‘ How 


can it be long somnolent if W. F. Boothe lives there ?”’ An- 
swer me this, if you can. 
Boothe, as I have remarked before, is a terror. He is 


good looking, but ‘‘ handsome is as handsome does,”’ and he 
does it with a vengeance on the piano or the violin. With him 
audacity isa ruling passion, and you should hear him rattle 
off Vogrich’s ‘‘Staccato Caprice,’’ a Chopin etude, the Weber 
Concertsttiick at the keyboard and then taking up his pet 
‘‘Strad’’? dash off a Paganini caprice with all the é/an of 
an artist. Boothe was one of Jacobsohn’s old pupils in the 
latter’s palmy Cincinnati days, and Max Bendix has often 
told me of Boothe’s great natural technic and wonderful 
octave playing. I can verify this, for I have seen him do 
some octaves on the fiddle with a peculiar fingering, all his 
own, that made my hair stand on end. He once gave points 
on this particular to the redoubtable John Rhodes, who, of 
course, did not credit him. Boothe is a way back business 
man, but he also fiddles like a whole team. 


x 
* * 


In the great kindergarten sweepstakes for lady 
violinists alone we believe to Arma Senkrah, now in Ger- 
many, must the prize be awarded, although Madge Wick- 
We both 
The prize is an embroidered layette (made by 


ham came in a good second. congratulate 
mothers. 
the artistic firm of Kraemer & Co.) and a handsome cradle 
song by Jerome Hopkins, in (of course) the key of a@ minor. 
The epidemic has spread and petite Nettie Carpenter is 
probably ere this married, in London (she was lately re- 
ported to be so, at least), and I have spoken already of 
Miss Maud Powell’s engagement. So Dan Cupid steps into 
the realm of music and technic suffers in consequence. 
* * 

Managing Editor (to musical editor)—Look here, 
Jones, here’s a fiddler been hanged out West for horse steal- 
ing. How shall I headline it ? 
Musical Editor—Oh, I don’t know. 


‘* Difficult execution on one string ’’ do? 


H—m ; how would 


The very thing! 
a * 

« Peter the Gardener ; or, One of the Old Guard,” is 
the euphonious title of a one act operetta by John Fitz 
Joseph Downes, a gentleman of color who has haunted the 
office of John Mahnken recently trying to see ‘‘ Prof.’’ The. 
Thomas to give his libretto a musical setting. The work is 
replete with ideas, but I sadly fear me ‘ Prof.’? Thomas has 
too much to do at present, as he is busy rehearsing Tschaick- 
minor symphony for next Saturday night’s 
(No charge, John, for this extra puff!) 


owsky’s E 
Philharmonic. 
* 
+ * 
Scraper—The impertinence of these upstarts. Here 


tion to dinner and adds: ‘Bring your violin.’”’ What 
would you do? 

Poundkeys—Accept ; then give a little dinner and ask 
him to come and bring a sample barrel of pork. 


ok 
* * 


Thanks, Brother Scovel, of the Pittsburgh “ Dis- 
patch.’”? Thanks! I like being called ‘crisp and chatty.” 


* 
* * 


Gladys—My new music teacher has a beautiful 
touch. 

Gwendolyn—When did he begin putting his arm around 
your waist? 

This is, indeed, noble feeling, and reminds us of the old 
but ever popular three hand piano duet, the fun of which 
was to guess where the other hand was-—three, of course, 
being on the keyboard, the other not being waisted. Oh, 
mamma, buy me one of those! 


* 
* * 


“Don’t you think,” said a youth, after working his 
vocal chords with intense vigor beside the hotel piano, 
‘‘that I ought to go on the stage?’”’ 

‘** Yes,”’ replied Miss Pepperton, who doesn’t like him very 
well, 4*I certainly do. There is one that leaves for the sta- 
tion just an hour and a half from now.”’ 


* 
* * 


The air is full of rumors and rumors of war. There 
will be some scalping soon if a certain little gentleman does 
And then, 
too, warfare is raging in the neighborhood of the Metropoli- 


not quit his unpleasant remarks anent critics. 


tan Opera House, and disgruntled contraltos and enraged 
sopranos are trying the patience of Mr. Stanton’s amiable 
temper. Keep cool, ladies, the season will soon be over, 
and then you can all go to Germany and spend the Ameri- 
can shekels you really never earned this season with your- 
rickety voices, and abuse the Americans. Well, we deserve 
abuse for importing such old vocal fossils. 

New blood, Mr. Stanton, new blood ! 


x bs * 
“ Mrs. Robbins has no piano.” 
‘No. She’s a little sensitive about anything of that 
kind. You know she was Mr. Robbins’s typewriter before 


they were married.” 
. , s* + 
How is this ? 
Very Excited Gentleman: Hey! here! Officer, 


Don’t you hear those awful screams? Some 


where 
are your ears? 
one is being murdered ? 

Officer—Ears, eh? Where’s your eyes? 
the plate on the door? 


Don’t you see 
‘« Professor Schreeker,’ teacher of 
vocal music.”’ 


” 
* * 


Everybody likes and admires Albert R. Parsons, for 
in addition to being one of the first masters of piano teache 
ing in the country, he is a true, refined gentleman, as any- 
one readily testify. Mr. work in the 
M. T. N. A. and the A. C. M. has been enough to try most 
men’s nerves ; but he has borne the ordeal without flinch- 


will Parsons’ 


ing, and is to-day one of the most popular and best known 
in the profession. 


* 
x * 


Those who have been and expect to be annoyed by 
the loud talking in the boxes of the Metropolitan Opera 
House should read W. J. Henderson’s clever editorial in last 
Sunday’s Zimes on the subject, or if they can’t get that read 
the following comical thing clipped from Puck, which is well 
worthy of reproduction ; so those who have smiles prepare 


to shed them. One, two, three! here goes : 


InN AN OPERA Box. 
Mrs. Vandegrift—What is that curious noise? 
Harry (searching the house with his glasses)— Ah, I fancy 
’s those fellows down there—the orchestra, you know. 
Miss Flora V.—Dear me, how tiresome! 
Mrs. Vandegrift—Who is that with Mrs. Putonstyle ? 
Miss Gladys V.—That is the Count Hobbleoffsky. I do 
He is so interesting, and he dances 


it 


hope he’ll come over. 
divinely. 

Enter Mr. Carrot. 
The ladies (effusively)—Oh, how de do? 
Harry—Ah, Carrot, how? 

Carrott (explosively)—Fine! Been dining at Athletic Club. 
(Slaps chest.) 

Ha, ha, ha, ha! 


The curtain rises. 
So charmed! 


Feel vigorous. 
All—You are so droll ! 
People in orchestra stalls—’Sh ! 

Mrs. Vandergrift (calmly ignoring them)—Who is the 
woman on the stage? 


Carrot—New prima donna. Voice like a fire bell, they 


say. 


Miss Gladys—What is her name? 
Carrot—Fraulein von Hofhaimerkaiserbier. 
Miss Flora—How quite too absurd! 


Miss Gladys—You mean her gown? Shocking, isn’t it? 


Oh, look at her mouth! 


Carrot—Yes, she is going to sing. 
All—You are so droll. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 











is old Mushroom, the pork packer, who sends me an invita- 





People in orchestra stalls—’Sh ! 
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Mrs. Vandegrift—What are you going to give Phyllis 
Broke for a wedding gift, Mr. Carrot? 

Carrot—A new $50 bill. I’m sure she’s never seen one. 

All—Ha, ha, ha, ha! You are so 

People in orchestra stalls-—’S-s-s-s-H!! 

Mrs. Vandegrift (calmly and more loudly)—Are we going 
to see Mr. Briggins this evening ? 

Miss Flora—Briggy promised me he’d come. He said he 
was very fond of this opera. 

Mrs. Vandegrift—Fond of the opera! 

Miss Gladys—He says this one has so much brass in it 
But for my part 


How curious! 


that he can talk as loudly as he pleases. 
(forte) I do not know of any reason why he should not talk 
as loudly— 
People in orchestra stalls—’S-s-s-s-s-s-H!!! 
Mrs. Vandegrift—What is that strange noise ? 
Carrot—The 
voice. 
All—You are so droll. 


tenor behind the scenes, sharpening his 
Ha, Ha! 
People in orchestra stalls—’S-s-s-H! ’S-s-s-H!! 
Exasperated German (audibly)—Besser todt als so zu lei- 
den! Es ist eine Schande! 
Mrs. Vandegrift—Did you hear that intoxicated German 
talking aloud? He ought to be put out. 


PERSONALS. 


—_ > —— 


ZOLA AND Music.—M. Zola’s story, ‘‘The Dream,” 
is to be turned into comic opera by a French librettist 
and composer, and he has also given to another author 
the right of making a similar use of another story of his, 
‘¢ The Fault of the Abbé Mouret.”’ 

HE RECEIVES A DISTINCTION.—Mr. Alfred Moul, in 
recognition of the services he is rendering to French com- 
posers as English representative of the Société des Auteurs, 
Compositeurs, et Editeurs de Musique, has received from 
the French Government the distinction of Officier d’Acad- 
émie. 

Patti's. PRICE. — Patti, it 


the older she gets the greater becomes her market value as 


appears, is like wine; 


a singer. Her concert pitch this season is $3,500 per night. 
On ‘off nights” the diva occasionally consents to vibrate 
at $4,000. 
manager and the public, and intends to hold them to her 
Although Patti yet 
dropped into the ‘‘sere and yellow,”’’ still she is a long way 
past the hour of her morning glory. But the public don’t 
know the difference, and hence the abundance of pecuniary 
milk in her musical cocoanut. 


She has evidently got la grippe on the poor 


terms as long as possible. has not 


News ABOUT BENDIX.—Max Bendix, our whilom 
concertmaster, who is studying with Sauret in Berlin, will 
play at a concert of his master’s in March next. We won- 
der what the Berlin critics will have to say. Max will be 
back from his wedding trip and studying excursion in May 
next and hopes to reassume his former position with the 
Thomas orchestra. 

DEATHS OF MUSICIANS.—The city of Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) in Rhenish Prussia, has met with a severe loss 
in the death of Concertmeister Winkelhaus, for many years 
Mr. Win- 


kelhaus was as good a violinist as he was a pianist, and as 


one of the leading spirits of that musical town. 


good a pianist as he was an organist ; moreover he was an 
excellent conductor and a first-class all around musician. 
At his annual benefit concert he was wont to appear in his 
capacity as triple soloist by performing some organ con- 
certo, then a violin concerto and winding up with the latest 
modern piano concerto, and he would usually conduct on 
this occasion a few orchestral novelties. Personally he was 
as modest and unassuming as he was meritorious, and he 
was greatly beloved and esteemed by all his colleagues. 
He leaves a widow and two minor sons. 
* 
* * 

The gifted young artist, Miss Emma Turolla, who some- 
what prematurely made her début at Covent Garden in 
1879, but in a subsequent season showed considerable im- 
provement, has. just died in Pesth at the early age of thirty. 
She was a native of Turin, and, so far as her English career 
was concerned, she will best be rembered by her creation of 


Roi de Lahore.”’ 


the part of the heroine in Massenet’s ‘Le 
at 
at the Apollo Theatre in 
Turolla was engaged to the tenor Fagotti, who died 


She also appeared with success Paris and Vienna and 
five years ago made quite a hit 
Rome. 
a few weeks ago of influenza. She was very pretty. 

x be * 

Intelligence of the death at Madrid on the 8th ult. of the 
famous baritone, Giorgio Ronconi, the associate of Per- 
siani, Mario, Grisi and Lablache, and for twenty years one 
of the leading artists at the London Royal Italian Opera, 
came as a surprise only in the sense that few people were 
aware he was still alive. 
atic stage as far back a8 1866, when he went to the United 
States. He remained in America till 1874, and then came 
back to Europe, his voice—or what remained at the age of 
sixty-four of an always diminutive organ—being quite worn 
out. He then opened a school for singing at Granada, and 
finally moved to Madrid, where a small position was accord- 


He retired from the London oper- 





ed to him as one of the professors at the conservatorium. | short, crisp touches of extraordinary strength, muscles be- 


Ronconi in the present day would have stood no chance 
whatever of attaining popularity. Not only was his voice 
small and extremely limited in compass—Chorley, indeed, 
stated that it was little more than an octave—but he was 
afflicted to a painful degree with the vice of faulty intona- 
tion. He sang, indeed, persistently out of tune; and 
although a past generation hardly seemed to mind such a 
defect, nowadays it would debar the vocalist from attaining 
a position at all. Ronconi was born in 1810. He was orig- 
inally intended for a soldier, but on the urgent advice of the 
composer Pacini he studied vocalism under his father, the 
famous tenor, Domenico Ronconi. He made his début at Pa- 
via when he was only one and twenty, and shortly afterward 
he made a tour in France. Until his début in London dur- 
ing Benjamin Lumley’s first season at Her Majesty’s Opera 
in 1842, he was, indeed, one of the leading baritones of the 
of Donizetti, 


In 


London he will perhaps best be remembered for his ‘‘ Rigo- 


Continent. Ronconi was an intimate friend 


who wrote for him’ several of his most famous operas. 


letto,’? which was a marvelously finished piece of acting, 
and of which part, indeed, he was the original creator at 
the Royal Italian Opera. His impersonation of the ‘* Duke”’ 
in ‘*Lucrezia Borgia,’’ of ‘‘Leporello’’ and ‘ Masetto”’ 
‘Don Giovanni,”’ of ‘* Figaro” 
Alleash”’ in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,’’ and ‘* Dandolo”’ in ‘* Zampa,”’ 


in 
’ 


in the ‘‘ Barber,’’ ‘‘ Lord 


were likewise celebrated in their day. Ronconi, it seems, 
died in poverty ; in fact, inhabiting only one small room in 
a poor neighborhood in Madrid with his wife and his grand 
daughter. All his investments, indeed, proved unfortunate. 
as far back as 1849 he became impresario at the 
In 
the United States he fell into very low water, and his old 
associate, Carl Formes, the the 
streets of New York in literally a starving condition, not 


Even 
Théatre Italien, Paris, and lost a good deal of money. 


basso, once found him in 


having tasted food for forty-eight hours. In the appendix 
to Sir George Grove’s dictionary, by the way, it is charac- 
March, 


teristically stated that Giorgio Ronconi died in 


1883.—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 

VOGL’s DAUGHTER.—At a recent concert of the 
Munich Orchestral Society, Miss Johanna Vogl, a daughter 
of our great Metropolitan Opera House tenor, made her 
artistic début. She 
Franz and the Munich critics praise her taste, natural grace 


sang Lieder by Mendelssohn, and 
of delivery, and her clear, sonorous and beautiful soprano 
voice. The young lady comes by it naturally, as both her 
parents are artists and singers of the first rank. 


“IN THE GRIP.”—The influenza has affected many 
more musically celebrated people—Faccio, the conductor, 
of Milan; Mascheroni, conductor of the Opera at Turin; 
the prima donna at the Dal Verme and two tenors at the 
same establishment ; three tenors at Rome, three at Turin, 
and three of the singers at Lisbon, and seventy members of 
the staff of the National Hungarian Opera House at Pesth 
are reported invalids. The Opera at Madrid and Genoa has 
been closed for a few days from this cause. The famous 
buffo, Bottero, who appeared some years ago at Covent 
Garden, has, however, treated it as a joke, and has issued 
cards, ‘‘ Alessandro Bottero, Teacher of Singing and the 


Piano, and since four days Professor of the Influenza.”’ 


BuLow’s BIRTHDAY.—Hans Bulow’s sixtieth 


birthday was celebrated on January 8 at Hamburg by a 


von 


grand concert under his direction, which evoked so much 
enthusiasm that he was of course obliged to come forward 
with his usual little speech. The subscribers to the con- 
cert put a fund of 10,000 marks in his hands to be disposed 
of at his discretion in the interest of music. Congratula- 
tory telegrams were received from Heyse, Wildenbruch, 
Ibsen, and many others, and Brahms made him a present of 
the MS. of his F major symphony. 

STAVENHAGEN AS SUCCESSOR TO LIszT.—Bernhard 
Stavenhagen, the pianist and Liszt pupil, has lately been 
heard with success in England, where he will remain till 
Easter, after which for recreation he intends to go to Rome. 
During the summer he will reside at Weimar, where, in 
Liszt fashion, he will assemble around him a number of 
talented piano pupils, to whom he gives finishing lessons 
gratuitously. 

RUBINSTEIN’S GENEROSITY.—Anton Rubinstein has 
devoted all the funds which were put at his disposal on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his artistic début to 
the building fund of the St. Petersburg Conservatory and to 
the St. Petersburg division of the Imperial Russian Musical 
Society. 

GRIEG AND WIFE.—The pianist 
Grieg and his wife have been lionized by 


and composer 
the London mu- 
sical circles recently, as well as during the latter part of 
last season. Their personal characteristics are hit off as 
follows by London ‘Truth:” ‘*Grieg, whom you may, 
perhaps, have seen in London, is about the height of Louis 
Blanc, who was the height of Thiers, who was the height of 
Napoleon, who was the height of the late Earl Russell, who, 
having been 5 feet 2 inches, was a little taller than Her 
Majesty. He may be forty, is fair, with curly hair that is 
silvered at the temples, and which is a good deal shaken 
when he marks in quick, jerking nods the forte passages 


that he plays. In these bars the fingers come down with 


ing moved no higher than the knuckles. Grieg in forte 


| passages beats Saint-Saéns, or even Rubinstein, and in the 


| 
| 
| 
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rest none but himself could be his parallel. Grieg and his 


, sim 


be 


wife are free from posture, genuine and, off the sta 
She has a smile and a glance 


As 


the Norse songs he has set to music she is matchless. 


ple as a pair of children. 
speaking a wish for universal propitiation. I 
Did 
hear a prima donna, save Jenny Lind, carol a 


you ever 


simple song decently? Their staginess and competitiv 


style spoil them for this kind of vocal music. 


NEWS. 


—— 


HOME 


—Alice S. V.C.—Alvary is in Hamburg, singing 
an engagement under Pollini’s management. 

—Miss Elsie Russell, thirteen years old, gave a 
recital of piano music in Erie, Pa., 
She is a pupil of G. W. Hunt. 
Dutton, the 


quite an ovation in her native city, Chicago, 


last Friday afternoon. 


——Miss Jennie soprano, received 


last week, 
singing in several concerts with great success. 

——Mr. S. G. Pratt began his series of three analy- 
tical piano recitals last Saturday afternoon at the Metro 
politan Conservatory of Music. The remaining dates are 
February 8 and 15. 


Anna Warren 


Strong announce a series of three entertainments devoted 


—Misses Lucie E. Mawson and 
to music and readings February 14, March 17 and April 15 
at the concert room of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


—Willis Nowell 


a soirée musicale, January 23, 


achieved a genuine success in 
at Sleeper Hall in the New 
With Mr. Carlyle Peter- 


silea, pianist, Mr. Nowell played the third Raffsonata and a 


England Conservatory of Music. 
Handel sonata, and for solo Sarasate’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ fantasie, 
winning much praise from local critics for his finished per- 
formance. 

—NEw YORK, January 23, 1890.—Henry Bates, who 
was engaged as first tenor by the American Opera Company 
in November, 1886, for thirty weeks, at a salary of 
week, and who was discharged three weeks later for alleg 
3, On the 


incompetency, to-day recovered a verdict of $4, 122.7 
second trial of the case, from Parke Godwin, who was one 


of the directors of the company, which is now insolvent. 
—tThe Philharmonic Society gives its fourth re- 
Frid 


respectively, the program being as follows: 


hearsal and concert next iy afternoon and evening 


Bargiel 
Marschner 


Overture, ‘** Medea’’. - 
Aria from “ Hans Heiling”’ 
Symphony, No. 5, E minor 
Romanza from “ Tannhduser”’ 
Septet, op. 20 


Tschaikowsky 

Wagner 

Beethoven 
Mr. Theodore Reichmann will be the soloist. 

——tThe staff of the National Conservatory has just 
been enlarged by the following names, which will at once 
be recognized as the best that could have been secured in 

Otto Oesterle, flute ; Joseph 
Trépte, 
Mrs. Thurber, 


as president of the National Conservatory, has received 


their respective departments : 


> 


Schreurs, clarinet; R. Reuter, bassoon; A. oboe : 


L. Manoly, contrabass; J. Cheshire, harp. 
from Omaha the following letter signed by a large number 
of well-known musical and society people : 

‘¢We have watched with interest your efforts to establish 
in this country a conservatory of music where art need not 
be crippled by financial consideration, and where really 

in 
be, 


high-class instruction may be obtained by Americans 


their own country, at a moderate cost, or free, if need 
where exceptional talent, coupled with limited means, is 


We ask if it for the 
National Conservatory to hold Omaha, 


found. therefore is not possible 


an examination in 


which is central for the population of four States, and 
of the talent 


had, with the view of sele« ting and establishing scholar 


where trial best among our people may be 


ships for such as may be found most worthy of cultiva 


’ 


tion.’ 
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SECOND SEASON. 


FLUTE, ‘ * ‘ ; Mr. F. RUCQUOY. 
Late of Pasdeloup Concerts, Paris. 
‘ - Mr. A. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
CLARINET, . J - ; Mr. J. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
FRENCH HORN, : ; Mr. A. HACKEBARTH. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra, 
BASSOON, . ‘ ; Mr. J. HELLEBERG. 
Late of Adelina Patti’s Concert Company, 
AND 
Miss VIRGINIA RIDER, Pianist. 


TREPTE. 


SCHREURS. 


For engagements for the Club orany of its members, apply to 


L. MELBOURNE, Manager, Chickering Hall, 
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METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musica! School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 


Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 

Dup.iey Buck, Paoto Giorza, 

Atnert R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Roserts, JR., 
Department L. A. Russet, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Erecxa Utassi, 

Siras G, Pi 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 


¢#™ Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE, 
AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E, RUFF, Director. 


ARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park: Avenue. 


VOCAL 
Weber 


Mrs. C 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements, Address care of THe 
Musicar Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms ard 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
W o.rsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist, 
53 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 


FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
A. FARINITS 
M CAL StTup1 Vocat, No. 31 East roth Street. 
pecialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M. 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 
“Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Address, care of this office. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 

ture. ros East 82d st., New York. 

Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
VocaL TEAcHER, 
219 East 19th Street, New York 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 


No. 18 Irving Place. 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hail, Chicago, III. 
free on application. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 





Catalogue mailed 


MICHAEL BANNER. 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 Kast 81st Street, New York. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
7IOLONCELLO ViRTUVOSO, 
accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


Will 
work 


THEODORE PERT, 





Pia p THEory, 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con 
densed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 


345 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano anp Harmony 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, HYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
wer pe be musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application 


al 











“THE J. M. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, | 
ie grap! and Printers, 
710 Sanse 
iladelphia, Penna. 











FRANE L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OoFr— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Takiog Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 





SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 





NEW STYLES. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 


NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 





NEW YORK 


Novello’s Original Octavo 


As soon as practicable after the 
lishing the fifth volume of Mr. 


method and typographical style w 
It will contain a 


press and public. 


house and concert room, essays on 
copious index to all the composi 


the season. 


the United States and Canada. 
The price of the book will be 
privileged to obtain the preceding v 


tions must be renewed each year tf they 


the New York Musical Season.” 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


and LONDON, 


Music Publishers and Importers. 


Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 


Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


close of the season we purpose pub- 
H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Review of 
The book will be uniform in 
of the last four 


ith the *‘ Reviews” 


seasons, which were received with many expressions of favor by the 


record of all the musical occurrences 


in New York City between September, 1889, and May, 1890, worthy of 
mention on the score of artistic significance, discussions of new com- 
positions, operatic casts, a final chapter reviewing the doings in opera 


important musical questions, and a 
tions performed in the course of 


In the Appendix, following the plan of the last Review, Mr. Krehbiel 
will print a list of the choral works performed in the principal cities of 


$1.50 to subscribers (who will be 
olumes at the same price). 


Subscribers to the earlier volumes of the series are reminded that subscrip- 


wish to receive the book. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 


THE NATIONAL 


Conservatory of Music 


OF AMERICA, 


126 & 128 EAST 17ru-ST., NEW YORK. 


THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN MUSICIANS 
HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE FACULTY 
AND CLASSES WILL BE FORMEDAT ONCE: 


Mr. JOHN CURSHIRE.........:...20scertar HARP 
Mr: OB TO ORSTRRLE ... is addiiwd FLUTE 
Mr. JOSEPH SCHREURG..... ..... CLARINET 
Mr. RUDOLPH REUTER.............. BASSOON 
Mr. ABZEUR TREPTR:........000saveds seu OBOE 
Mr. LUDWIG MANOLY......... CONTRABASS 


For full particulars apply to 
CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A. M., Secretary. 
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ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE, 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC, 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET CO. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA. 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that ske is prepared to receive pupils 











21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


professional and amatuer. 
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PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the trainag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of * Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
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wing the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
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PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-Fifth St. 
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The Casino “Brigands.” 
HERE is considerable difference between an 
opera bouffe Offenbach’s 
‘‘ Brigands ’’ is an opera bouffe the Casino ‘“ Brigands”’ is a 


and a farce, and while 
farce, as anyone conversant with the subject can discover 
That it was the in- 
tention of the Casino management to make it a farce is evi- 
dent from the fact that, barring the plot and the under- 
lying dramatic action of the performance, very little of 


who visits the Casino performances. 


Offenbach is left over, and it seems that the management un- 

derstood the taste it had to pander to, for the Casino “ Brig- 

ands”’ has been a financial success. In all these imitations 

of the French and German light operas the comic element is 

replaced by a low farce element that depends for its suc- 
” 


cess upon horse play and local ‘* gag’? which has been car- 


ried to its extreme by such actors as De Wolf Hopper and 
with their audiences 
Music- 


their efforts are painful, and to those who 


Solomon, who are personally intimate 
instead of making their part in the play a feature. 
ally speaking, 
look for acting the substitution of “ guying’’ and “ gagging 
ie. , 
is “disgusting. 

To find such splendid material as nature has endowed 
Lillian the “ 


other commonplace airs interpolated for her is a source of 


Russell with wasted on desert airs’’ and the 
regret, for this singer (and she is really a singer) has the 
natural abilities to do much better work than any of her 
late roles offer her. Vocalists generally can learn a lesson 
from her in many things she does, chief of which is the 
purity of her intonation. It is not too late for Miss Russell 
to attempt some serious musical work that will give a 
proper estimate of the quality of her voice and her re- 
sources as a person particularly gifted in this respect. 
Should the threatened production of Offenbach’s ‘Grand 
Duchess ’’ be planned on the same lines as ‘* The Brigands ”’ 
we shouid feel as if the days of French opera bouffe were 


about ended here. 


Concert of the Symphony Society. 
HE Symphony Society gave their fourth con- 
cert of the present season on last Saturday night, 
when, as is usual on these occasions, the vast auditorium 
of the Metropolitan Opera House was well filled with a 
Such 


rehearsal, 


fashionable and quite enthusiastic audience. was 
also the case at the previous afternoon’s public 
and the general interest shown was in so far a deserved 
one, as the program was a rather more than usually at 
tractive one. 

It read as follows* 
Symphony, G minor. bien che Febpe coe soning Mozart 
Air, ** Non so Piu Coso,”’ from “ Figaro’s Wedding " 

Miss Clementine De Vere. 
Fugue in A minor, arranged by Hellmesberger és Bach 
String Orchestra. 
Scéne et air d’ ** Ophélie,”’ from “ Hamlet,”’ Act IV...... 
Miss Clementine De Vere. 
Symphony No. IV. (first time)........ Sain 


A. Thomas 


Tschaikowsky 

The Mozart G minor symphony, decidedly the loveliest of 
the great genius’ creations of that genre, is always welcome 
and refreshing even in a not overfinished performance, such 
as was given it last Saturday. 
without clarinets, trumpets and tympani presupposes for 


good tonal balance a somewhat less powerful string orches 


tra than the present one of the Symphony Society ; any way | 


they might have played with less scratchiness and more 
feeling and discretion. 
slow movement at an adagio and not at the prescribed an- 


dante tempo, and each eighth of the six in each bar fell 
| dancing in the ballet of the last act, which is produced here 


from his ‘‘ noisy ’’’ and ungraceful beat as heavy as lead. 

The Bach A minor fugue in the effective Hellmesberger 
scoring for string orchestra was played with sufficient 
rhythmic precision and regularity, but lacked all shading. 
Its sonority, however, pleased the public, who applauded 
vigorously. 

The scoring of string orchestra of Brahms’ ‘ Liebes- 
lieder ’’? waltzes was not a happy idea. They are originally 
written for piano (four hands) and a solo quartet, and in the 
Herrmann setting they lose most of their coloring and the 
individuality produced by the timbre of the different voices, 
As played on this occasion they sounded clumsy and almost 
uninteresting. 

The great attraction to musicians, however, was the first 
performance by the Symphony Society of Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony in F minor, for the production of which 
difficult but most interesting work Mr. Damrosch deserves 
credit. We do not agree with the rather derogatory judg- 
ment which our esteemed confréres of the daily press have 
passed upon this work of the talented Russian. We find 
in it, on the contrary, much to enjoy and even more to ad- 
mire, both from an inventive and constructive point of 
view. The earnestness of the Schumannesque opening 
(somewhat like that of the B flat symphony of the latter 
master), the tremendous sweep, dark and gloomy color of 
the first theme of the moderato con anima, and, above all, 
the exquisitely beautiful and graceful A flat minor theme 
in 9-8 time ; the slow movement in canzona form, with its 
noble and original B flat minor theme ; the startling F ma- 
jor episode in the same movement, the perfectly exquisite 
scherzo, pizzicato throughout ; the orchestration of which 





Mozart | 
a par with his stage appearance. 


The orchestration being | 


Walter Damrosch took the exquisite | 


| rosch’s incompetent conductorship. 





and general effect are fairly bewitching, and last, but not 
least, the tremendous musicianship displayed in the last 
movement, in which a résumé of the thematic material of 
its three predecessors is given and the material itself is 


used and worked up into new combinations with masterly | 
skill; all these and a number of lesser beauties make this | 


one of the most interesting of modern symphonic creations, 
and make us long to hear the fifth symphony by the same 
master announced for production at next Saturday night’s 
Philharmonic concert. 

Its performance will probably, nay, almost certainly, be 


smoother than the one of the fourth symphony was under | 
It would be manifestly un- | 


Walter Damrosch’s direction. 
fair, however, not to acknowledge that, considering the 
great technical difficulties of the latter work, it was better 
played than we had anticipated, and it certainly was not 


lacking in verve, vigor and ¢/an. 


The soloist of this concert was that finished, pleasing and | : ‘ , 
> 
| nual meeting out of compliment to the Detroit meeting of 


modest coloratura singer, Miss Clementina de Vere, who 


sang the Mozart aria in an unexceptional style, but whose | 


vocal organ and technic shone to much more brilliant ad- 
effective 
‘*Ophelia,’? which she gave with as much technical perfec- 


vantage in Ambroise Thomas’ mad 
tion as intelligent conception, musicianly phrasing and clear 
the 


most enthusiastically and four times recalled, but modestly 


pronunciation of French text. She was applauded 


and correctly declined the chance for an encore. 





Opera in German. 

HE repertory at the Metropolitan 
House during the week from last Wednesday to this 

was a somewhat lighter one than was hitherto customary, 
but its popularity cannot be gainsaid, as the houses all 
through the week were of the largest and best paying of 
the season, notably so last Saturday afternoon’s repetition 
of ‘* The Barber of Bagdad ”’ and the annexed ‘‘ Puppenfee ”’ 
ballet, which latter is growing to be an immense favorite 
with the younger and youngest generation, a great quan- 


tity of whom were present and hugely enjoyed the live doll 


| show. 


The revival for the week consisted in Nessler’s popular, 
showy and melodious, but musically rather light waisted, 
‘« Trumpeter of Sakkingen,’’ which on Friday night drew an 


immense and quite enthusiastic audience, which was like- 


wise the case on Monday night of this week, when the first 


The hero of the oc- 
No 
this excellent 


repetition of this same work occurred. 
Mr. 


ever strode 


Reichmann. handsomer 


the 


casion was, of course, 


‘* Trumpeter ”’ boards than 
baritone, and, as ‘‘handsome is that handsome does,”’ it 
must be acknowledged that his singing and acting were on 


It is no wonder, there- 


oe | fore, that he scored a genuine and most flattering success, 
‘“* Liebeslieder Waltzer’’ (new, first time), arranged by Herrmann... Brahms | 


being encored and no less than seven times recalled after 
the second act. He was materially assisted in his effective- 
ness by the artistic cornet playing, behind the scenes, of 
Mr. Hoch. 

Fischer looked, acted like a 
Miss Kaschoska was a pleasing black ‘‘ Maria. 


and sang real nobleman. 


” Histrioni- 
cally, however, she is a trifle monotonous, and vocally she 
ought to learn how to breathe, which would materially 
strengthen her rather feeble voice. 

Miss Meisslinger’s voice sounded strident, harsh and dry, 
without color and character, as it always does. 

The minor parts taken by Messrs. Behrens, Mittelhauser, 
Doré and Arden were given by these gentlemen in their 
usual style. 

Mention ought to be made of Miss Urbanska’s artistic 


ever better than in any of the German operatic centres. 

The performance, as a whole, suffered under Walter Dam- 
He botched the open- 
ing choral scene of the first act in a most shameful manner, 
and when the cacophony reached an unbearable climax he 
did not even have the moral courage of stopping and begin- 
ning over again, but persisted to the bitter end. Reich- 
mann, too, had much to suffer from his lack of precision 
and knowledge of the right tempi, and as for his conducting 
of the ballet it was simply ridiculous. How long are people 
going to stand this kind of nonsense? Carnegie and Blaine 
only know. 

To-night ‘* Tannhauser”’ will be given; on Friday night 
occurs the first performance this season of Wagner’s ‘ Die 
Gotterdammerung,”’ for which the house is already sold out, 
and on Saturday afternoon ‘ Aida’’ will be repeated. 

It is announced that the Wagner ‘“‘cyclus”’ will begin on 


All 


of Wagner’s operas, with the exception of ‘*Die Feen’’ and 


the 26th of this month, when ‘Rienzi’’ will be sung. 
‘¢Parsifal,’’ will be given, ending on March 19 with ‘ Die 
Gotterdammerung.”’ 

It should here be added that the announcements made in 
some Boston papers to the effect that Anton Seidl will con- 
duct the season of opera in German at the Hub are erro- 
neous. The performances will be conducted by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, and the whole matter is a little arrangement of 
Mr. Reno’s, who, of course, forgot to announce the name of 
the conductor. 

The only further novelty that will be brought out at the 


Metropolitan this season is Verdi’s ‘‘Otello.”? ‘* Norma”? is 


scene of | 


Opera | 


| gathering of musicians ever assembled in 





also talked about, but we doubt very much whether it will 
be produced. 

To-morrow night will occur the meeting of the directors 
and stockholders, who are to determine whether or no Ger- 
man opera will again be given next season. As the present 
season, despite many serious drawbacks, has so far proved an 


unprecedented success, there is no doubt that the majority 


| of voters will again give their voice to the continuation of 


opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


M. T. N. A. 


The Detroit Meeting. 


H. HAHN, chairman of the executive com- 
« mittee of the M. T. N. 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ 


\., has just been notified that 
Association has adjourned its an 
the national association in July next. The Ohio organiza- 
tion is one of the oldest, largest and most successful in this 
country and its meetings very closely approximate those of 
the national association in point of attendance and general 
importance. Its convention and festival were to have taken 
place at Cincinnati the last week in June next, and this ac 
tion of the association is an unusual exhibition of fraternal 
courtesy“which demands the heartiest commendation and 
members of 


recognition by the profession at large and the 


National hout the 


that 


the Music Teachers’ Association throug 


country in particular. It is an emphatic declaration 


Ohio joins hands with Mi higan in the endeavor to make 


the Detroit meeting the largest and most representative 
America 


| affairs 


the first time in the history of musical in this « 


oun 
try when a State meeting has been cancelled, and the result 
is largely due to the intelligence, diplomacy and breadth i 


] 


Loe 


and F. H 


the general plan of organization displayed by the 
mittee, consisting of J. H. Hahn, A. A. Stanley 
Pease. 

Among the additions to the list of pianists heretofore 
who will play the 


Schumann concerto at the matinée, July 4, with the Thomas 


announced are Constantin Sternberg, 
orchestra, and Emil Liebling, who will play a piano recital 

E. M. Bowman, president American College of Musicians, 
has announced that the dates for holding the annual exami 
nations would be so arranged as not to conflict with the 
Detroit meeting of the M. T. N. A. 

The officers of State associations should follow the Ohio 
State meetings of the year 1890 in 


The M. T. N. A. 


associations can all 


plan and adjourn a 
will 


hold 


deference to the national meeting. 


not meet in 1891, and the State 


their meetings that year. 


Suggestions from Utica. 
Editor Musical Courier : 
Ww... you kindly allow me to call attention 
t 


‘Sound Phen 


» a slight slip in the article on 


” > 


ena’’ which appeared in your issue of January 29 


writer speaks of the ‘‘equal temperament”’ having beer 
troduced by Bach in 1700, and he speaks of the forty-eig! 
preludes and fugues having been written for the purpose 
illustrating the system. 

Doubtless the date was but a slipof the pen. In the year 
1700 Bach was only fifteen years old, and was entering the 
The 


preludes and fugues were not written until 1722, when Bach 


school at Liineburg as a choir boy. first twenty-four 


was in his thirty-eighth year. The remaining twenty-four 
were written twenty-two years later, when, I believe, he 
was in Leipsic. He could not possibly have formulated the 
system much earlier than 1722; certainly not as early as 
1700. 

The writer makes use of the following sentence in the last 
fun 


paragraph of the article: ‘‘ These resudfant tones of a 


damental tone form a chord called the ‘chord of nature.’ ’’ 
the the pur- 


One of the most puzzling things to 


I wonder if writer used term ‘‘resultant’ 
posely or was it a slip? 
students in all branches of musical theory is the multiplicity 
of names for the same thing. 

Resultant tones (also called Tartini tones) are tones which 
the 


are equal to the difference of two tones and are not 


same as overtones. For example, if c’ vibrates 260 times 
and g’ 390 times, and both are sounded simultaneously, an 
undertone (resultant tone) is produced vibrating 130 times. 
The words overtones, harmonics and partials are all use 
to express the meaning for which Mrs. Vining has used the 
Would 


these on second thought ? 


word ‘‘resultant.’’ she not prefer to use one of 


She would thus avo onfusing 


the minds of many students. The subject is abstruse 


enough at best. 
Hoping Mrs. Vining will accept my suggestions in the 
same spirit in which they are written, 
I am, respectfully yours, 
PERLEY 


DUNN ALDRICH. 


Utica Conservatory or Music. 


——Mr. Nikisch his for last 
Saturday night’s concert in Music Hall, Boston, the Bach 


‘* To the 


gave as program 


Albert prelude, chorale and fugue ; the symphony 


Fatherland,’’ Raff, and Wagner’s ‘* Huldigung’s March.” 
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will soon 


Emil 


cond « 


the 
oncert at Berlin. 
Miss Van at 


at the Lyceum Opera House. 


Gotze, great Cologne tenor, 


Zandt is Barcelona, where she is 


The 


1 
rarity 


Court Opera House at Mannheim has been 


closed on account of the influenza. 


ot 
Mr. 


last week the London 
Henschel, 


Paris to Stuttgart 


On Thursday Sym- 


Concerts, under recommenced. 


Edward Grieg went from re- 


ntly to perform and conduct at a concert, the program of 
made up entirely of his own compositions. 
rhe “ Beethoven Haus” Association, at Bonn, 
ently acquired the grand piano upon which Beethoven 
to play during the latter portion of his life. It was 
ifactured by Conrad Graff, of Vienna, whose factory is 
onger in existence 

From sixty to seventy theatres in Italy are giv- 


ng opera du the carnival season. Eight new works are 


rin 


ul seven of the composers bearing the names of 

Benvenuti, Catalani, Cappellini, Clementi, Della Giacoma, 
De Lorenzi-Fabris and Vigoni. 

1 consequence of the ravages and the damag- 

nfluence which the influenza has had upon Madrid pub- 

Angelo Neumann has seen fit to write to the intend 

Royal Opera House, at the Spanish capital, 

postponement for one year of the proposed 

by the traveling Richard Wagner Theatre. 

| dl inv doubt that this sug gestion and ai 

accepted, and thus the ‘* Nibelungenring 

rought out one year later at Madrid than was at 

For the coming operatic season at Kroll’s 

Opera House, Berlin, the following personnel has been en- 

ed rhree conductors, viz.: Ruthardt, of Bremen; 

Gille, of Diisseldorf, and Erdmann, of Strassburg. Singers: 

Mess! Phienemann, of Nurnburg; Kronenberg, of Elber 

fel Heuckeshoven, of Breslau; Lunde, of Dantzic: 

Feu of Dessau; Bussard, of Magdeburg; Rudiger, of 

Dusseldorf; Theile, of Dessau; Geissler, of Aix-la-Cha 

Demuth, of Halle Riechmann, of Darmstadt: 

Marks, of Nurnber Giinther, of Wiirzburg ; Nebe, of Des 

iu; J. Miller, of Breslau, and Krahmer, of Bremen. The 

engaged ladies are: Mrs. Hadinger, of Schwerin; Mrs. 





Heink, 
Springborg, of Munich ; 


of Hamburg, and Misses Pagin, of Wurzburg; 
Schiittky, of Neu-Strelitz ; Schacko, 
of Rotterdam, and Huchthausen, of 


of Dantzic ; Karlona, 


Diisseldorf. 


——tThat reliable Paris musical paper, « Le Méne- 
strel,’”’ gravely announces the ‘‘death of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
a dramatic writer, well known especially by his constant 
collaboration with the composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, of 
whom he was the faithful librettist and with whom he wrote 
He attained brilliant success for | 


and ‘Yeamen (sic) of the Guard.’”’ ‘Le | 


a number of operettas. 
his ‘ Pinafore’ 
Ménestrel”’ always strives to be original, but the Mr. Gil- 
bert who is dead is not the papa, but the grandfather, of 
the ‘* Bab Ballads.”’ 


Rubinstein has issued the regulations for his 
contests at St. 
prize of $1,000 for a piano concerto and a piano sonata, it is 





Petersburg next August. The composer’s 


true, is nominally open to all nations. But it is a condition 
that the young composers (between twenty and twenty-six 
years old) must come personally to St. Petersburg next Au- 
As it would hardly be 
orchestra at St. 


gust and perform their own works. 


possible for an American to secure an 


Petersburg in August, even if he could afford to pay for it 


(and not one young fellow in a dozen could raise the 





| 
| 
| 


money), nobody will be surprised to find this curious prize | 


go to a Russian. 

The prices realized by the sale of autographs by 
of Berlin, do not appear to be particularly exces 
to be 


Sturgart, 
The overture 
of W: ig 


words and music of 


in the hand- 
last the 


sive. ‘*Polonia,’’ stated 


containing on its 


‘Adieu, 
mer’s handwriting 


writing rner, and page 
a romance, 


in Wag 
of 


France,”’ certainly , realized only 


$80; the manuscript Schubert’s ‘Fierabras ’? overture 


of twenty-four pages produced $95, and another manuscript | 


the 
pupil of Salieri, first Capellmeister of 


the ‘*Ten Variations for 


Franz Schubert, 


of Schubert, piano composed 
by 
the Imperial and Royal Chapel of Vienna, 1815,” 
A manuscript of Beethoven’s fetched $18, and the 


No. of 


went for 


$42. 


graph of Schumann’s, 76, 1—one four piano 


op. 


marches—realized only $17.75. 








—— The Messiah” was given January 16 by the 
Stamford Oratorio Society, with Mrs. I 
prano; Miss Elizabeth Boyer, contralto; W. 
and Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
also conducted. 


1. Beebe-Lawton, 
H. 


The latter gentleman 


So- 
Lawton, 


tenor, basso. 


Charmant Pays de | 


auto- | 


| Strauss valse 


Mr. Franko’s Concert. 





R. NAHAN FRANKO gave the first of a 

series of concerts last Sunday at the Broadway 
Theatre, and despite the inclement weather a good sized 
audience were present and applauded the talented young 
conductor’s efforts. The orchestra played Dr. Damrosch’s 
‘* Festival Overture,”’ 


Massenet’s ‘ Scénes Pittoresques ;’’ 
‘‘Egyptian March.’’? Miss 
played Chopin’s E flat polonaise and Tausig- 
‘““Nach falter’? with great success and won 
Mr. Perotti sang ‘Celeste Aida”’ 


Gillet’s ‘*Gavot,’’ and Strauss’ 
Louise Veling 


| two encores. and a ro- 


” 


manza from the ‘‘ Huguenots,’’ and ‘‘ La dona é mobile’’ for 


encore, The Behr grand used at these concerts proved ad- 
mirable in every respect, the tone being both mellow and 
powerful. The orchestra did not play with the finish it 
Franko’s baton, but a few more re- 


Mr. Franko played 


usually does under Mr. 
hearsals will easily remedy that defect. 


the violin solo in Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Deluge.’’ The second con- 
cert takes place next Sunday avening. Miss Felicia Ka- 
schoska, soprano, and Mr. Conrad Ansorge, pianist, wall 


assist. 








Musical Notes. 
—The third Nikisch concert takes place next 
Tuesday evening at Steinway Hall. 
7, at the German-American 


Ball, in Philadelphia, which was given under the 


—Monday, January 2 
Charity 


auspices of the Mannerchor Society, S. L. Herrman, direc- 
| tor, the following program was given : 
Crean * Tae reese ek | Ci ibcexe cock accantemetes bactt een Wagner 
Grand Orchestra. 
| Chonan. “ Wandelt”. «.ccdecvadessccads crane Schumann 
Mannerchor. 
| Teaor solo, “*O sag ‘es noch eikmal”’ .. ....005000 sevscecesvocs .. Slausky 
Carl Streitmann. 
Soprano solo, concert aria, ** Infelicia’’........ .. Mendelssohn 
| Mrs. Pauline Mears 
Tenog adla,'* Lighestink’?s 5155. 155. 455.55 2k IS .Streitmann 
Carl Streitmann. 
Contortatiicks,; “ Veh sis 5 heirs ics wecick eves cistdatcclas Jadassohn 
| Miinnerchor Mixed Chorus. 
Fackeltanz, B flat major.... rie pap ADRD ALONE SD aero etapa 


| 


“Or entra. 

—The Seidl Society will give an entertainment at 

the Brooklyn Academy of Music on March 31, when the * Par- 
sifal’’ music will be played by the Metropolitan Opera House 
Seidl. The entertain- 
and there will be 


orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 


ment will begin at 5 o’clock, an intermis- 
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sion of one hour at 6:30 0’clock, The soloists will be the 
principal singers of the Opera House, including Mrs. Leh- 
mann and Messrs. Vogl, Fischer and Reichmann, The 
three acts of ‘‘ Parsifal”’ will be given in part. 


The first concert of the Monday Night Cho- 


rus, of Brooklyn, under the direction of Mr. Arthur Claasen, | dender wan tht-condieien. and Utes Game_A. Contin dhe enalaty Staner 


took place Monday evening, January 27. The chorus was 


assisted by Mrs. Ella Earle-Toedt, soprano, and Miss Maud | 


Powell, violinist; Mr. Robert Thallon. Compositions by 


Mohr, Abt, Koschat, Hermes, Busse and Gall were sung. 


place at the Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night. 
Klein sang the ‘‘ Jewel” aria from ‘ Faust,’ 
Lassen and Jensen with great success, and 
Friend played Scharwenka’s B flat minor concerto with 
abundant vigor and dash and received a triple recall. The 
orchestra played selections from Beethoven, Bach, Weber, 


* and songs by 


Miss Alvina 


serlioz, Wagner, Saint-Saéns, Thomas and Strauss. 
Sunday night Otto Hegner will play and Adele Strauss, con- 
tralto, will sing. 

“Contracts were signed last week for the appear- 
ance of the famous Strauss Orchestra, of Vienna, at the new 
Madison Square Garden about the middle of May, when the 
building will be completed. The orchestra will remain at 
the garden until September, when it will begin its visits to 
the principal cities of the United States and Canada, under 
the management of M. D. Blakely. Mr. Eduard Strauss, 
the youngest of the Strauss brothers and leader of the or- 
chestra, will bring with him about fifty musicians, including 
eight first violinists. Mr. John D. Elwell, of Brooklyn, who 
went abroad to secure the orchestra, arrived home on Tues- 
day of last week. 

—There was a man in our town, and he was won- 
He was once a critic on a morning paper, but 
Then 


drous wise. 
was discharged for reasons best known to himself. 
he went into the managing business. Now, to ordinary 
mortals, it is obvious that a prudent manager tries to keep 
on good terms with the critics, or at least does not zealously 
court their enmity by making weekly attacks on them ina 
weakly sheet. But this is what this manager has done per- 
sistently, and the consequence is that those concert givers 
who were so ill advised as to accept his services are now 
making the most amusing efforts to keep the fact in the dark. 
We give him this puff as a reading notice free of charge.— 


H. T. Finck in ‘* Evening Post.”’ 


voices, with soprano obligato, by Hiller; an evening song by Abt, and 
——tThe Fifth Grand Thomas Popular Concert took | 


Miss I la | 
: | were: Miss Edith Christie, of Boston, violinist; Miss Clara A. Hunt, also 


} ‘Gipsy Dance,”’ ‘“‘ Souvenir de Haydn,”’ by Leonard, and the ever wel- | 
| could have 


Next | 


her method productive of good results and she enunciates well. 





Kingston Correspondence. 
Kineston, N. Y., January 30, 1890. 
HE Kingston Philharmonic Society gave one of their 
delightful concerts at the Academy of Music here last night. | 
The audience was one of the largest and most brilliant which has 
gathared at any musical affair here in a long time, George F. Hul- 


panist. The program included the following choral selections: “‘ How 
Lovely are the Messengers,” from ‘ St. Paul ;"’ an “‘ Agnus Dei,” from 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” mass; ‘“* The Lord is My Shepherd,” ladies’ 
chorus, by Schubert ; “‘O World, Thou Art Wondrous Fair,” for men’s 


These numbers were well received, win- 


‘**In Moonlight Fair,’’ by Raff. 
The soloists who assisted the society 


ing a hearty encore in one instance. 





of that city, soprano, and Townsend H. Fellows, of Albany, baritone. 


| Miss Christie captivated everybody at once by her superb tone, her excel- 


lent bowing, her modest, reposeful stage demeanor and her womanly 
grace. She isa young violinist of much promise. She played Sarasate’s 
come cavatina of Raff. Her loud recalls were answered by Hansen's 
” and a mazourka by Winiawski. 

Her voice is clear and fine, | 
In the 


** Slumber Song 
Miss Hunt sang with hearty acceptance. 


** Bel raggio"’ number from “ Semiramide,’’ she displayed flexibility and 
force, and her ‘* Cradle Song,”’ by Randegger, was a placid bit of vocalism 
beautifully delivered. In this she was exquisitely supported by Miss 
Christie with violin obligato 

Mr. Fellows was also most favorably received. 
baritone voice of fine timbre, shows good German method, enunciates 
well, has a rotund physique and a jolly countenance. He evinced power 
in his ** Messiah” selection: ‘‘Why do the nations ;’’ sentiment in the 
Hope Temple number, ** My Lady's Bower,”’ and humor in ** Two Gren- 
and “* King Fun.” He seems well at ease in the buffo style of 
The society is doing an excellent educational and progres- 


He has a pleasing 


adiers " 

composition. 

sive work here, and it is fully deserving of the support it receives from 

The next festival is announced for May, with Carl Zerrahan 

The musical works to be sung at that time are not fully de- 
ARTHUR 


the public 
as conductor 
cided upon as yet, 


Chicago Correspondence. 
Cuicaco, January 29, 1890. 

the 

It is fashionable 








HE musical events of the week are Sarasate 


d’ Albert concerts. That goes without saying. 
in Chicago to be musical. Society puts her mark on everything in music 
that has sufficient reputation, and it follows that such concerts cannot help 
but be a success socially and financially. Whether the majority of the im- 
mense audience assembled in the Auditorium last evening appreciated in 
more than a very faint degree what they were hearing is very doubtful. 
Of course, all the musicians in Chicago were there, and from them the ap- 
plause came from the heart, but I doubt not that many who applauded the 
loudest did so principally because they were conscious that where the en- 
tire world had set its seal of approval they must not fail to join in, 

One word in praise of our much vaunted Auditorium. D’ Albert is 





quoted as saying that he was appalled at the thought of playing in such a 


place. He declared that if the piano and violin could be effective in all 
parts of the house, then it was the most marvelous hall in the world. 
Even the friends of the Auditorium predicted failure by the use of that 
entire immense opera house for a solo concert, but the first movement of 
the Chopin E minor concerto proved that they were mistaken and demon- 
strated the perfection of the acoustics, The first heavy chords came out 
with trumpet-like clearness, and even the softest passages of the second 
movement were clear in any part of that vast hall 

D’ Albert fairly surpassed himself last evening. His technic 
Since hearing him in Berlin he seems to have 
He has dropped some 
The andante was 


was never 


so precise and full of force. 
gained in poetry and sentiment of interpretation. 
of the virtuoso and become more the matured artist. 
played with a feeling and gracefulness that I have never before heard 
from him, The rondo was worked up toa climax that was colossal and 
the closing octave passage given with a power, vim and rapidity that was 
marvelous. The Grieg ‘‘ Wedding Procession,’’ the Rubinstein barcarolle 
and the waltz, ‘** Man lebt nur Einmal,’’ Strauss-Tausig, completed the 
The enormous technical difficulties of the last were taken at a 


program. 
In response to an en- 


tempo and played with an ease simply astonishing. 
core he gave the staccato etude, Rubinstein. 
Sarasate made his first appearance in the Mendelssohn concerto and he 
made better choice. In the middle movement his pure, 
sweet tone shows off to good advantage and the finale is one of his best 
In response to repeated recalls he gave the E ftatnocturne of 


no 


efforts. 


| Chopin, another piece in which he shows off to best advantage. Nothing 


could be more perfect than his execution in this nocturne, the harmonies, 
the runs and trills. He evidently took better with the audience than 
d’ Albert, although each was called out the same number of times, but the 
most spontaneous burst of applause during the entire evening was after 
The orchestra was composed mostly of Chicago musicians, 
It was inclined to drag a little in the accom 
Wednes 


this nocturne. 
conducted by Rosenbecker 
paniments, but did better work than could have been expected. 
day evening and Saturday afternoon follow the two remaining concerts, 
OcCASIONAL, 








recital Steinway, 


gore 


——Edwin Klahre’s Chopin at 
Tuesday evening of last week, was interrupted by a 
finger of the soloist, 

-A cablegram on Monday from Munich states 
that Max Alvary made a great success with his ‘‘ Siegfried ”’ 


appearance in that city. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 
Wednesday, February 5, at 8 o’clock P, M, 
WAGNER'S OPERA, 
—TANNHAEUSER.— 
First Performance this Season, 
WAGNER’S OPERA, 

Die Goetterdaemmerung. 
SATURDAY MATINEE, AIDA, 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 98 TILL 6. 
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| 
| 


Februa 1 the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 


ano Company paid their 86th consecutive quar- | 


3 per cent 


lend of 


| to be able to announce an important 
hange in one of the houses upon Fifth-ave.—a | 


effected within this week. 


it may be 


R. NAHUM STETSON, of Steinway & Sons, 
M om we have before reported as on the sick 
leave for Florida on Friday, to be absent for | 
| t ft ee weeks 
- 


MASON will remove to Boston | 


management of 


r. 
assume the 
and Piano Company, in 
illness compels him to | 


EDWARD 
week, to 
& Hamlin 
his father, 
participating in business affairs at present. 


R 
active 


Mason 


Organ 


W hose 


cle st trom 


- — 

R. GEO. PEEK, of Peek & Son, authorizes us to 
Mv i that his firm were not depositors at the 
Sixth National Bank, as was reported, the report 

originated from the fact that he kept there 
, ill personal account which he has felt no fear 


= 
E learn that Mr. “Josh” Gregg, the Fifth-ave. 

ind Fourteenth-st. furniture man, who has 

lo been threatening to go into the piano business, 


| 
PER INCH. | 


| has been secured which will enable the 


[J. P. 


| treasurer ; 


| the capital stock paid in the 


| that of the firm styling itself « 


——.0e— 
lower and upper registers. The Behr grand already 
has earned a standing among New York's professional 


pianists, which was fully warranted by the instrument 


heard on Sunday night. 


gies reports from Philadelphia give ominous hints 
about the position of a certain piano house, and, 


| curious to say, these reports concern people who have 
| not spared one particular house in the past whenever 
| they had occasion to refer to it, all of which should 


teach persons who live in glass houses not to waste 

much time in playing baseball with boulders. 

W. are informed from a most reliable source that 
the $17,000 special capital invested in the De- 

troit Music Company, of Detroit, Mich., and which by 


the copartnership arrangements was subject to with- 
1890, 


25, has been reinvested. 


but additional capital 


drawal on February 


Not only has this been done, 
company still 
business : 1889 was a good 


January 1 statement shows 


to expand their 
year for them, their 
some $47,000 surplus over and above all their liabili- 
Their dealings in Hardman pianos during the 
Mr. Chas. Bobsin 


East combining a business trip with a 


further 
and 


ties. 
last year were exceptionally large. 
the 
well earned recreation. 


now in 
little 


T 


1S 


HE annual meeting of the Mason & Hamlin 


Organ and Piano Company was held at Mason 


& Hamlin Hall, 154 Tremont-st., Boston, on Wednes- 
day, 29th ult. 
The following board of directors~ were elected : 


Mason, William Mason, Edward P. Mason and 
Richardson. Edward P. Mason was elected 
Henry Thielberg, secretary; A. H. Fon- 
car, and at a subsequent meeting of the 
directors Henry Mason was re-elected president. 
The treasurer's statement presented at this meeting 
showed dividends to the amount of 12 per cent. of 
1889, and a hand- 
some sum added to the credit of the surplus account. 
The capital stock of the company is $500,000, with 
asurplus of $352,000, and there is no indebtedness. 


Henry 


clerk, 


year 


ee 
| JN a weekly publication entitled “ Printers’ Ink,” a 
“trade journal of advertisers” issued by Geo. P. 


Rowell & Co., the advertising agents, we find a repro- 


| duction of an advertisement designed or set up by a 


down town printing firm, which is submitted to the 
editors of “ Printers’ Ink” 


the effectiveness of its display. 


for a critical opinion as to 
The advertisement is 
The Marchall & Smith 
Piano Company, forth the merits of the 
“ University pianos and organs,” warning the people 
a poor piano,” offering ‘“ pianos at from 
at from $35 to $500,” 
” &c., &c. 
gives his opinion 


setting 


“don't buy 
$150 to $1,500, organs 
" «they lead the world, 
of ‘Printers’ 

bad, 


aforesaid 


all « abso- 
lutely perfect, 
The 
that it is “not 
differ from the 
tisement is in reality not 


editor Ink” 
Here’s where we 
because the adver- 
but very bad. Aside 
it is a bold faced 


but not good.” 
editor, 
good, 
from its typographical appearance, 
misrepresentation that any reputable journal should 
not print—that many reputable journals would refuse 
to print. 

In the 
this excellent axiom : 


same number of “ Printers’ Ink” we find 


Neither brag nor exaggerate in advertisements. Tell the truth and 


| prove it, but tell it interestingly and prove it convincingly. 


has at last given an order for 100 uprights which-he | 

proposes to stencil the “Fifth Avenue” piano, and 

with which he proposes to revolutionize the retail 

piano business of New York. Mr. Gregg might do 

well to look up the law on the matter of stenciled 
- 

NE of the characteristic features of the Franko 
¢ Orchestral Concert at the Broadway Theatre last 
Sunday evening was the grand piano furnished for 
the occasion by Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. The in 


strument was one of their latest productions, contain- 


ing their newly patented gr: ind action, and the tone 


was much commented upon 


pre extreme 


sent, particular notice being taken of the 


by the musical people | 


And if its editor is willing to publish this as a good 
rule, we should like to ask him his opinion of an ad- 
vertisement which does not only brag and exaggerate 
but is deliberately intended to deceive the public— 
deliberately intended to induce them to spend their 
These same University 
rank stencil instru- 


| money for a worthless article. 
| pianos and University ergans are 
ments and transactions in them are forbidden by the 





laws of this State. We cannot, of course, expect 
Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co. to enter into an in- 
vestigation of all people doing advertising through 
their agency, but we can and do expect them to 
eschew such advertisements as they would the adver- 


tisements of any other bunco game. 
- 


R. WILLIAM F. DECKER, of Decker Brothers, 
is at present on a Western business trip and re- 
ports that the bright prospects of the year continue 
and a general expectation of large trade in 1890 pre- 
vails. Messrs. Decker Brothers have received a large 
number of highly complimentary letters about their 
new catalogue, not only from their agents and from 
persons allied to their interests, but also from firms 
and individuals identified with other instruments. 
The demand for the new catalogue is extraordinary. 








THE BRAUMULLER PIANO. 


OR a new concern entering the piano making 
F business at a bad time of the year-the Braumul- 
records. Commencing 
as they did during 
the 
and completing their 
first 
the fall, 





ler Company have beaten all 
summer of 1889 


piano during 


when most 











dealers had already 
placed their main 
orders for the year 





and when other fac- 
tories were running 
full blast, it is simply 
remarkable that their 
instrument has already proyed to be such a success 
that here during the naturally dull season they are far 
behind orders and are already seeking larger quarters. 

Of the piano itself we have spoken before and in 
terms of praise, because it is really an excellent 
specimen of the piano maker's art, which they have 
improved in the time since the initial instruments 
were produced. Though the firm itself is compara- 
tively new under its present name, it is, on the other 
hand, old in the practical, mechanical and business 
experience of its chief members, and the success 
thus far achieved fully demonstrates the fact that 
was abundant room in the industry for just 
as they 











there 
such a concern, 
turn out—a good piano with a scientifically and mu- 
sically excellent scale, made of first rate materials 
by experienced men, and placed upon the market at 
a price which is bound to make it a selling instru- 
ment of the first rank. 

Already, as we have said, the Braumuller Company 
are seeking new quarters—they must have a larger 
factory—every inch of their present building is fully 
taken up and they are still unable to keep abreast of 
the orders which are constantly coming in, Just 
where they shall locate has not yet been. decided. 
Offers have been made them by one pafty to,build 
a large factory exactly accordin their ideas ; 
they are also considering the advisability of puréhas- 
ing property in that present Mecca of piano makers, 
“ over the Harlem River,” and erecting a building of 
their own. They will in. all probability decide the 
question within a short time, because the pressure on 
their present facilities hampers them in their work 
and is sufficient guarantee to their established pros- 
perity to warrant them in arranging to quadruple 
their output of to-day. 

Every agent who has thus far handled the Braumul- 
ler uprights speaks of them in highest terms, and it 
is our advice to every dealer who has not yet seen or 
heard these instruments that he place himself in cor- 
respondence with the Braumuller Company and make 
arrangements for the control of their goods in such 
territory as is not now occupied, but is being rapidly 


making just such pianos 


taken up. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
~— NEW ENGLAND.PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 9? FIFTH AVENUE. 


| 
STERLING "oe 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 















































cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


| BIT RIT RW, ws. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YoRK. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN 
ING i 
THE STHROILI CO. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hens and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


Pp A U L G. | M E H L | N & S 0 N S, TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


U U 
REPU r ane nee SF FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT seer gama! & RIscCcH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


Of the very Highest Grade. 
Containing the following Patented Improvements: DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 


jE Su | New Burdett Organ List. 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 
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FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


161, 63, 185, 467 W West Ah Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York, Sanne 


nae & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


S os OF FICES AND W4REROOMS: Gc» & coo 


’ 110 Fifth Avenue, corner (6th Street, New York. ' NOW In wan, 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


last some of the music trade papers are coming 
to the same conclusion reached long ago by 
MusicaL Courier, but I am sorry to see that 
treating the subjects in a coarse manner, 


At 


Tut 
they 
which is very apt to create sympathy for those whom 
they to A Chicago trade 
paper, after abusing THE MUSICAL COURIER for many 
of its criticisms on Gildemeester’s 





are 





are now willing expose. 








account 
ls, now tardily chimes in, and a New York 


years on 
methoc 


music trade paper, after a similar course toward us, 


also follows in our wake in reference to Kimball 
methods 
* *+ & & 
rhe advertisements of the W. W. Kimball Com- | 


pany giving the testimonials of great artists who have 
certified to the musical value of those instruments, 
o called, have reached me from all sections of the 


West where the Kimball Company do business. 


taken up with advertisements of the new scale Kim- 
ball 
ladies, Mrs. Patti and Mrs. Lehmann, and many others, 


piano and the testimonials of those charming 


tog 
judges of piano construction, the 


Paul Kalisch, 


by those excellent 


tenor singers Tamagno and 


understand, together with 


nials were given, spent considerable years of their 


ruction of the new scale Kimball pianos. There are 


aid to be some letters in existence in which these | 
Italian maccaronis and others from a country in 
vhich the piano is comparatively unknown send 


their thanks to Mr. Kimball for the opportunity which 


he afforded them to show what fools people can make 


of themselves in the estimation of enlightened Amer- 


<—e ** % * 
susly considered, | don't know but what it is a 
nclusion of a method of advertising that has 
u its day in this country. There are a great many 
excelle pianos made in the United States that are | 


it a legitimate profit and without the claim that 


al 


they rival the great pianos universally known, and the 


majority of the makers of these instruments have 
pever souy to advertise them with the aid of Italian 
opera singers or persons whose musical education 


included the profound study of tone and touch 


ipplied to the When, therefore, the manu- 


Il ) 
plano, 


facturers of the lowest 


type of the piano made in| 
America iment for which no tone and, from 
the player's point of view, no touch is claimed, 
ecure testimonials from such popular artists as Patti, 


Kalisch, 


ffords an opportunity for the 


it 
unscrupulous dealer to 


Lehmann, Tamagno, Musin and others, 


lace such a piano as the Kimball in juxtaposition, * * * * 

th the best medium grade pianos made in The Smith American Organ and Piano Company 
. guntry, but with those high grade pianos whose | have leased the wareroom 146 Fifth-ave., formerly oc- 
ers have secured the testimonials of these very cupied by the now defunct firm of Lindemann & Sons, 
' ome & | and have given charge of the retail sales of the 
It isn't necessary for me to demonstrate the result | “ Regal” pianos to Mr. S. A. Gould, while the general 
¢| ort of thing, for every fair minded piano} management of the branch will devolve upon Mr. 
er and member of the music trade can foretell it | Charles Dewseon Holmes. rhe appearance of these 
effect of this scheme will shortly be | “ Regal” plush pianos will make a sensation among 
Kimball territory \rhe agents of the W. the people interested in pianos in this city. Mr. Gould 
V. Kimball Company, backed up as they will be by is an old experienced hand in the piano business, not 
‘ nonials—which although not fraudulently | old in years but in crime- the crime of selling pianos 

é e nevertheless frauds, as they are the | #*4 high price and getting the money for the same. 

nions of persons who know nothing of piano tone | lla 

touch and who could not pass a rudimentary I hear a very good story about a piano manufactur- 
x on either in theory or practice on the sub- | ing house in this town whose office has its comple- 
ect of ino constructing, being equipped for it | ment of bookkeepers and so on, They havea stenog- 
about is the editors of the music trade papers rapher and typewriter in the office, and as soon as 
Tf the country vill place the pianos of the company | anyone starts to talk to one of the members of the 
n ‘ Ipetition th the instruments which | firm the stenographer drops her correspondence and, 
have similar testimonials rhe W. W. Kimball Com- | unknown to the person, takes down every word he 


sell the Hallet & Davis piano, but the Hallet | 


many 


Davis Company never started out to get testimo- 

? from such people as the Kimball Company have; | 
e the testimonials of professional pianists, 

me of a different color altogether; but in the 
rural districts of this country these pianists are not 
known as Patti is known or as Lehmann is known. 
lake all the testimonials given to the Hallet & Davis 


s, and they will avail noth- 


] is the Kimbx 


here 


Company by expert pianist 


when an agent say ill piano 





backed up by Adelina Patt 


* * * 











This is only one instance. Of course, where Kimball 











In | 


many instances whole pages of country papers are 


yether with the highly valuable judgment expressed | 


who, I | 
the others whose testimo- | 


n the study of the scales and system of con- | 


agents must compete, as they will, with other pianos 
not controlled by the Kinball Company, this agitation 
will become more intense, and then these testi- 
monials will be used for all they are worth to kill off 
| the sale of the very best pianos made in this country. 
| * *& & 
| 


Kimball pianos which, Mr. Kimball says, do not 
cost $100 to produce will be sold as competitors of 
instruments worth fully to the retail purchaser from 

$400 to $800, and will bring figures that will be a tre- 
| mendous incentive for the propagation of the whole 
scheme. And yet, in view of this thing, some editors 
| of music trade papers say that it is a crime to publish 
prices and figures of pianos and organs. I expect to 
publish figures right along; I don’t see how anyone 
can prevent me from doing it unless they buy THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, which is not forsale. The only way 
to expose such a scheme is to go at it with the heroic 
That compels me to have no considera- 





treatment. 
tion for certain people who are afraid their own 
| figures are going to be printed. There is no danger 
| of this at all as long as they stay within the legitimate 
| bounds of trade. The greatest trouble with the edi- 
tors of the music trade papers who advocate the sup- 
pression of prices of pianos and organs is due to the 
fact that they don’t know the prices themselves, 
They would print them just as quick as I do if they 
were not afraid of making themselves ridiculous in 
the estimation of manufacturers and dealers. If Kim- 
ball tells them it requires 14 pounds to produce a 
blow on the last A of a 7% octave piano, they would 
print it just as quick as they print that the Chicago 
Organ Company buy their instruments for cash when 
Mr. Tewksbury or Mr. Cable tells them so. 


* * *& * 


There is no possible chance for the trade to have 
such schemes as this Kimball scheme shown up in its 


proper light, except through the medium ofa fearless 


and honest newspaper. United action on the part of 


the trade is out of the question. Testimonials about 


pianos and organs written by musicians who are not 


known professional players of standard reputation, 
should be withdrawn by all manufacturers, and in 
order to give the Kimball Company full scope to oper- 
ate with these testimonials of Italian opera singers. 
By opposing these testimonials with others of the 
same class manufacturers of good pianos fwill simply 
elevate the position of the Kimball pianos, while by 
ignoring those testimonials of their own they will not 
only avoid such an error, but will give THE MUSICAL 
COURIER a splendid opportunity to show how little 
vague really attaches to them. What’s the use of ad- 
vertising a testimonial from Signorina Spaghetti if the 
Kimball piano has got the same thing ? Do you want 
to compete with the Kimball piano ? 


utters and everything said by the firm. This is sub- 
sequently taken down on the machine, the name and 
the date attached, and the document filed for future 
reference should occasion become necessary. Among 
other beautiful documents on file is the following 
conversation, the visitor in this instance being the 
editor of a music trade paper who boasts that his is 
the only paper and that he is going to wipe all the 
other papers off the face of the earth. I give it just 
as it appeared: “I don’t claim to know anything 
about a piano. Iam nota piano expert ; I am a jour- 
nalist. If you use my paper properly [the manner of 


name to a much larger constituency than it has ever 
had,” he said. 

The manufacturer then said: «« How much?” 

“ Five hundred dollars for a space like this and $400 
for a space like this.” Whereupon the manufacturer 
said “I'll give you my check in advance for $15 and 
you will advertise this $500 space for three months.” 
“Well,” says the journalist who does not know any- 
thing about a piano, “if you will keep it quiet and 
not say anything about it to my partner, I'll give it to 
you for a quarter, but after that I want more.” 

* & & 


The files in the office of that concern offer very in- 
structive study to manufacturers of pianos and or- 
gans. I refrain from giving the conversations of 
other music trade editors. 


* * & 


I played on a Conover grand piano the other day, 
which is one of the best toned instruments of its size 
that I ever heard, and confirms what I have repeated- 
ly said about the remarkable musical qualities with 
which the Conover pianos are endowed. The ‘instru- 
ment was sent to a large college, and I prediet that 
the Conovers will get excellent reports from it. 

** & 

Some curious mistakes have crept into the music 
trade papers about the Pease Piano Company and 
their reference to C. D, Pease and C. D. Pease & Co. 
There has been no such firm for some time, for after 
Mr: C.=a% 1888 the 
changed to H. D, Pease & Co, and subsequently to H. 
D. Pease, as it is contrary to the laws of this State to 
use the term “Co. The Pease 
Piano Company, which has recently been organized, 


Pease’s death in business was 


” 


when there is none. 


succeeds H. D, Pease, this being Mr. Harry Pease, the 
only son of the late C. D, Pease, to whom the business 
was left outright by his father, who also set apart a 
large sum of money as capital to conduct it. Mr. 
S. C. Pease, vice-president, familiarly known in the 
factory as Sam, worked with his brother, the late C. 
D. Pease, for many years in the Hale factory, and 
when Chauncey started in business, which, I believe, 
was in 1873, Sam went with his brother, and has been 
working in the Pease factory ever since. J. D. Pease, 
the secretary and treasurer of the new company, 
another brother of the late Chauncey D. Pease, has 
been in the factory about eight years, and resembles 
his late brother so closely that he has frequently been 
taken for him. Both of them are expert piano finish- 
ers, conversant with all the details of the business, 
and the president, Harry Pease, who worked as an ap- 
prentice in the factory, and then through all the 
grades, is tone regulator, and has charge of the tun- 


ing. All the pianos are inspected by him personally 
before they are shipped. 


* ke 

I knew Pease at the time when he worked in the 
Hale factory. The family home of the Peases is at 
Worthington, Mass., on the old stage route, half way 
between Pittsfield and Northampton, and when Pease 
became wealthy he bought a large estate up there, 
gave it in charge of another brother, and installed his 
mother in the mansion, where she is now enjoying 
her old age. He spent considerable money in chari- 
ties in the neighborhood, furnishing the church with 
a new pipe organ, completed shortly before his death. 
When he was a boy he used to play the fiddle at the 
dances in the neighborhood, and he was subsequently 
apprenticed in a factory in Cooperstown, N.Y. After- 
ward he went into the Albany factory of Boardman & 
Gray, and was considered by the late James Gray one 
of the best experts in the piano business. He was 
one of the piano men that Albany contributed to New 
York, such as, for instance, Mr. Myron A. Decker, Mr. 
Amos C. James (James, by the way, is a Baltimorean, 
and knows all about early piano making. in that city). 
Chauncey Pease spent considerable of his summer 
vacations at Worthington with his family, and made 
the boy work hard in the factory. When I said at 
the time of his death that C. D, Pease left about 
$800,000 a good many persons in the trade scoffed at 
the idea, but the estate will pan out about $1,000,000, 
The trouble at the Sixth National Bank, which is one 
of the banks in which the Pease Company had a de- 
posit, would not have crippled the company in the 
least, therefore, even if the $18,000 deposited there 
had been jeopardized, Saturday was pay day, and al- 
though they could not get a cent out of the Sixth 
National Bank, they paid their men promptly and had 





using is not exactly stated] I will introduce your 
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sufficient balance left in other banks to pay the hands 


of several other factories, 
* *k & 


There is no piano factory in better running order 
to-day than the big establishment of Haines Brothers 
across the river in Harlem. In exterior and interior 
itis one of the handsomest piano factories in the 
United States, and a constant source of pride to its 
founder, Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Sr. 

* * * * 

A dealer in Brooklyn writes to me: “Can you give 
us the address of Liszt organ makers.” There are no 
Liszt organ makers, but the firm of Mason & Hamlin 
manufacture a truly magnificent organ which they 
designate, as a distinction, as the Liszt organ. An un- 
scrupulous fraud organ man, of the name of Daniel F. 
Beatty, of Washington (N. G.), at one time sought to 
make use of the name of Liszt in connection with his 
organ, trading upon the reputation of the instrument 
made by Mason & Hamlin. 
in the scheme and opened his eyes to the fact that he 


This paper cut him short 
could go to the penitentiary if he persisted in his 
course. Should anyone advertise a Liszt organ we 
should be obliged to the Brooklyn dealer if he would 
send us the name, for if it is not advertised by Mason 
& Hamlin it is a fraud. 

* & * * 

When C. C. McEwen busted he owed the case maker 
$9,000, Denninger 
the dol- 

These 


Denninger about Subsequently 
settled with him on the basis of 50 cents on 

lar, taking his notes indorsed by his mother. 
have been coming due and have not been paid, which 
means that And yet 
there are people in the piano trade who will trust the 


McEwens to-day. 


Denninger loses everything. 


* & & 

Last week this paper made mention of complaints 
against the undervaluation of old, imported violins, 
and I suggested that the complaints should be lodged 
not with us, but with the proper authorities. I now 
hear that a Union-sq. violin importer said that the ar- 
ticle referred to him and he threatened to harm me. 
Well, if he complains that the article referred to him 
I certainly can have no more to say about it. No 
names were mentioned in the article, and if he con- 
cludes that he is the party referred to he certainly 
knows more about it than I do. 

* ee 

Talking the other day with a well-known manufac- 
turer, he said: “I read with considerable interest a 
short time ago an article in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
concerning the low average salaries that piano makers 
and dealers pay to their salesmen. You state one 
side of the case very well, but you state only one side, 
and I differ with you to the extent of asserting that 
the average piano salesman—I speak of retail sales- 
men in particular—gets as high a salary in the piano 
business as he would in any other line where he had 
to possess but the same amount of brains and enter- 
prise. The truth of the matter is that it does not re- 
quire any peculiar qualifications to make an ordinarily 
good retail piano salesman, and when a man does 
possess unusual knowledge and ability he quickly 
finds that there is room at the top forhim. There 
are a number of first-class retail men in various places 
in this country, and I don’t know of one who is not 
being well paid for his services. 

* * *& 

« The trouble with the majority of the men is that 
they don’t take full advantage of their positions to 
qualify themselves for higher places. How many of 
these men who complain of low pay really know any- 
thing about the pianos they sell? How many of 
them know how many strings there are in the up- 
rights they talk so glibly about, how many parts 
there are in its action and what the active principle of 
the action is? Why, some of ’em couldn't tell you 
off hand how many keys there are in a 7% octave 
piano. They don't know anything about the woods or 
the felts or the varnish or any of the other things 
that go into its make up, nor do they know how they 
are put together, A few “talking points” they have 
at their tongue’s end, to be sure, but nothing more, 
Some people may say that it isn’t necessary for them 
to know these things—but you'll admit that the big 
men, drawing big salaries, do know them, and they 
find ’em almighty useful, too. 

ee * 

The firm of Newby & Evans are to-day recognized 

as among the representative wholesale producers of 





pianos that have gained a reputation in the trade as 


useful accessories in any wareroom where the piano . 


business is understood. These people have, in an 
unostentatious manner, built up a splendid plant and 
have made their firm name thoroughly well known in 
all sections of the country, and have accomplished all 
this while minding their own business strictly. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE COMPANY. 


EEK & SON have opened a line of $20,000 credit 
for the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, who 
now include in their list the Peek « Opera” piano, as 
announced in these columns some time ago. Mr. 
Peek has a firm conviction that the financial condition 
of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company is such that 
$20,000 is not too large a limit for their house, espe- 
cially as Gildemeester vouches for the account. That 
is to say, Gildemeester does not vouch for it in writ- 
ing, but simply vouches on his word in such a man- 
ner that he escapes all legal responsibility. Peek & 
Son should try to get a written statement from Gilde- 
meester. They would find that he would refuse to 
give in writing what he says orally—that is, he would 


refuse to do so as manager of Chickering & Sons. His | 


own personal written voucher would have no money 
value, but even that he would not give. 

The pianos purchased from most of the manufac- 
turers east of Chicago by the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company are sold with their names upon them, but 
the company also sell a stencil piano, and did so long 
before they took a store on the South Side in Chicago, 
They flooded the 
rank stencil rot, and sold, as the slang goes, “stacks 


country with circulars about this 
of stencil pianos, fit companions of the low grade 
organ made by them. In fact, they always pandered 
to the “cheapest” kind of trade and were always 
identified with it. 

They continue to sell this stencil piano, and it is not 
known how many they sell. Take this, together with 
the other pianos sold by them, and we should judge 
that they are selling about 3,000 or more pianos a 
year. The firms that are quoted about as wealthy as 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company and who do 
about the same volume of trade are short time buy- 
ers ; 
their bills and make the additional sum. 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company do a consign- 
ment trade so large and so dangerous that it requires 
all their capital and, therefore, compels them to buy 
fullest extent, or 


many of them buy cash, 30 days, some discount 
Ergo, either 


on time and use their credit to its 
the reports about their standing and financial strength 
are exaggerated. If they have so much money we 
would advise them to look up their consignment ac- 


counts, and this is good advice, too. 





THE BANK STORY. 


en 

HE trouble at the Sixth National Bank of this city, 
4 which has been bridged over, interested a num- 
ber of piano men, for it was a repository for some of 
them. The late C. D. Pease was at one time a direc- 
tor, and the Pease Piano Company had about $18,000 
on deposit. Geo, W. Peek and Jacob Brothers also had 
a small sum, while Mr. Peter Duffy, president of the 
Schubert Piano Company, anticipated the change of 
management, and one day before the bank closed its 
doors, withdrew over $15,000 he had there. 


there were no losses. 


Banking transactions in the piano trade of this city | 


are-usually conducted in the regular order of deposits | 


and discounts given on the basis of average balances, 
twvith here and there a little 
the discount beyond the average balance line. 


favor extended that runs 
There 


are, however, a few banks that are co-operating ina 


system of “kiting” quite interesting, for it brings 


more than 6 per cent. to the bank and helps firms | 


out at times when cash otherwise is a rara avis. 
Gildemeester has it down fine. 

For instance, when he needs the mervus rerum he 
makes out three notes—say $3,333.33 each—one drawn 
by Frank Chickering to the order of George Chicker- 
ing, and indorsed by Gildemeester. This is dis- 
counted in Boston. The next is drawn by George 
Chickering to the order of Frank Chickering, and in- 
dorsed by Gildemeester, and discounted in a certain 
down town bank, and the third is drawn by Gilde- 


meester in favor of Frank Chickering, and indorsed, 


However, | 


' of course, by the latter, and discounted in a certain up 
town bank. When these notes are about to mature 
the same arrangement is made by reversing the posi- 
tions of drawers and indorsers, and so on, &c., and $0 
forth. 

This is legitimate financing as far as the individual 
is concerned, but what is to be said of the banks whose 
officers are perfectly well aware of the character of 
the paper and the nature of its creation? If they do ~ 
this kind of a thing with Gildemeester, do they con- 
; fine the operations to him only ? Ofcourse not. This 

is only one case, but there are, no doubt, many others 
that should induce the Government to investigate the 
system of discounts in vogue in certain banks in this 


town. 





R. MAX MICHAELIS, doing a retail piano, organ 
M and renting business at No. 23 East Fourteenth- 
st., closed out his establishment last week and retired 
to Hoboken. Until afew months ago the firm name 
had Michaelis & Zincke, who bought out the 
former business of Stephan Brambach. Mr. Geo. H. 
Zincke after awhile retired and accepted a position 
with Horace Waters & Co., Mr. Max Michaelis con- 
tinuing under his own name until last week. As 
most of the stock on hand consisted of pianos con- 


been 


signed by Boston manufacturers anxious to gaina 
foothold in New York, it was comparatively easy for 
Mr. Michaelis to retire by returning these goods and 
ridding himself of his other incumbrances. 

It is becoming more and more difficult every day 
for the small dealer in New York to bear the strain 
of competition against the large makers and jobbers. 


ENRY,LINDEMAN tells us that he has an offer 
H from William E. Wheelock & Co. and that he is 
getting up scales for a new concern that is about to 
start, and that he also has an offer to go with Jacob 
Brothers who have removed from their temporary 
factory to the old Lindeman factory on East Eighth-st. 
We learn that Messrs. Jacob Brothers intend to con- 
tinue their stencil racket and that they also propose 
to make Lindeman pianos. 

The Lindeman concern, known as such in piano 
and musical circles in this country, has ceased to ex- 
Linde- 


ist, and anyone attempting to make a “ fake’ 
man piano or putting ‘‘ Lindeman” on such pianos as 
are made by Jacob Brothers will get a dose of stencil 
medicine in these columns that will make his or their 
head swim. The Lindeman was an excellent piano ; 
the piano -made by Jacob Brothers is so poor in qual- 
ity that the firm usually do not put their name upon 
it, stenciling it right and left all over the country. 
The trade can't afford and 
THE MUSICAL COURIER will see that the trade is pro- 


any ‘monkey business,” 


tected against any such scheme. 





A Trade Letter. 
LARGE firm in the Northwest send us the 
following letter addressed to them by a dealer in the 
interior of the State: 

When I went to the depot this A. M. Isawa piano marked 
for me. I felt my head swell considerable, but when I 
opened the box and found an organ the swelling all went 
down. 

Upon closer examination I was sorry I ordered that style 
of case, because I could see you had to go out and buy one 
of a farmer, and he had let it stand in the fly roost without 
a horse blanket to cover it, and he had used the reed hook 

| to pull his hens’ teeth and forgot to put it in (please send 
one), and had used the back board for a gate to keep the 
child from running out the open door until one of the calves 
butted it and split it the whole length. After working at it 
nearly the whole day mending and cleaning I have a very 
nice looking organ, and the tone is perfect for an organ of 
that price. But for Christ’s sake don’t let your shipping 
| clerk ever send me an organ in such condition again. 

Yours truly, R 

I had too much trouble selling those that Hall had allowed 

to get shop worn. 








the after- 
We note 


Musicales are in vogue in many piano warerooms, given it 
noon or evening to the best musical people in the communities 
that Messrs. Perry & Sons, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., have recently given one of 
these affairs, the program of which was exceedingly classical and select, 
containing the names of Beethoven, Reissiger, Chopin, Raff, Grieg, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Jensen and Weber 


—W. H. Chapman, electrician, has just completed an electric drill for 
the Everett Piano Company, of Boston. In the building of pianos it is 
necessary to drill a large number of holes in the soundboard bridges, and 
the method usually followed is to drill by hand. This is a long process, 
but this drill overcomes the trouble. A small motor is the driving power, 7 
turning 900 revolutions per minute. Connected with its spindle is a 
small drill chuck, all the working parts being covered by a brass case. 
The machine is handy and does its work rapidly and well, and the firm 
estimates that it will save one-half of the time usually required. The 
motor used is one of the new multipolar design. 
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HARDMAN IN CHICAGO. 


Arrangements Perfected writh 
A. H. Rintelman & Co: 


LARGE SHIPMENTS BEING MADE. 
A-New Hardman Hall in Chicago. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER is enabled to give to its 
T readers the first news of the arrangements made 
Chicago by which the Hardman piano will be here- 
after represented in that city. Last week, after pro- 
longed negotiations, a contract was signed giving this 
important agency to Messrs. A. H. Rintelman & Co. Mr. 


Rintelman, who is one of Chicago's younger piano 
S a Ss 


men, is well known in the trade as a shrewd, enter- 
prisit practical merchant who now has associated 

him persons of very large capital, in addition 
to a considerable amount which he himself had when 
he left Julius Bauer & Co. 

In this latest Chicago deal we scarce know whom to 
congratulate first—Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. on 
having secured such a fortunate represéntation for 
he product at so important a point, or Messrs. Rin- 
telman & Co. on having connected themselves with a 

ino so well calculated to bring to them both money 

lor 
or the present the firm will continue to occupy 
their store on Wabash-ave., in which they now are; 
Mr. Rintelman is actively engaged in preparing to 
to more commodious quarters on_ State-st. 
it May 1, in which place they will have not only 


ve but hall, to be 


Hardman Hall, where the profession and 


wareroom, a concert 
ce will be afforded opportunities to hear the Hard- 

in grands at their best 

During this week three carloads of Hardmans are 

being shipped to them, and the trade in Chicago will 

be treated to still another opening display of a line 


of 


mire 


goods which they will have every reason to ad- 


ind therefore to fear. The Hardman piano has 


made such rapid strides with the professional people 
here in New York, as well as in other cities, such as 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, &c., that we venture 
time, with the merit 


Mr. Rintel- 


the assertion that within a short 
of the 

van'’s business ability, there will be no better known 
piano in all the Windy City. 


Rintelman & Co. will handle but two makes 


instrument itself, combined with 


popular 


or more } | 


Messrs 
of pianos, the Hardman as their high priced leader 


and some other make of low price which has not yet 
been decided upon. 
So this ends all the rumors and talk and gossip 


about what Hardman, Peck & Co. were going to do in 
Chicago, and ends it in a way that must be eminently 
It 
ll give the Hardman its proper position in the trade 


will g 
it 


in extensive scale in Chicago its many excellences as 


satisfactory to all parties immediately concerned. 


there, and give its first chance to demonstrate on 


instrument and its strong position as a sell- 


’ } 
Musical 


piano. It is now about eight months since the 


firm were represented at all in Chicago, and yet even 
without this important outlet their business for 1889 
shows a marked increase over the preceding year. 
They are now preparing to turn out in 1890 over 500 
ore pianos than in 1889, which number, when added 
to their already large output, makes them one of the 
est, if not ¢he heaviest, producers of pianos of 

t ide and price in the country. 


Hard in plano entered an era of prosperity 





immediat« ifter their fire—an era of prosperity 
which has never ceased in these several years, be- 
cause all of the iccess it has met with has been 
vorked hard for and well deserved. There is no 
piano offered in New York that is more cleverly and 
extensively advertised locally than the Hardman, and | 
their retail business here under competent manage- 


ment warrants them in maintaining one of not only 
the largest but one of the handsomest warerooms in 
the metropolis ; while the beautiful hall attached to 
them has become one of the settled successes of their 
venture, as it is occupied almost nightly by musical 
organizations and concert givers of the highest order, 
It is the intention to make the Chicago Hardman Hall 
a place similarly attractive, and the Hardman pianos 
will now be introduced in. the western metropolis in 
a manner befitting their position in the world of 


music, 











SCISSORS AND POT. 





Number 11. 


The Largest Steal Yet—58 Items. 


AST week we were too crowded for space, although 
i we published a paper of increased size, to give 
in detail the 43 news items taken from our issue of 
January 22 and former ones by the “ American Musi- 
cian ”’ This 


statement of §8 items which appeared in their Feb- 


of January 25th. week we give below a 
Ist issue, every one of which had been pre- 
viously published in THE MusicaL COURIER. THE 


MUSICAL COURIER is first of alla newspaper, then it is 


ruary 


besides that a technical paper; “the most esteemed 


of all of our contemporaries” makes no claim to the 


demonstrated right 
that it 


s it but reprints the news gathered 


technical quality, and we have 


along, and here demonstrate again, is nota 


trade 
THE 


value as a technical paper and no standing as a trade 


newspaper, a 


by MUSICAL COURIER. Therefore, having no 


newspaper, in the name of common sense what is it 


worth anyhow ? 


Here is the stolen matter of last week which 
reached its readers as stale stuff, since they had al- 
ready read the same matters in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER : 

The Lindeman Affair Tue Musicat Courier, Jan. 29, page 88 
The Blatchford Decision * i. a ty hs Ce 
Death of Mr. Cummings ” * @ 7 ' 
A Bad Failure in Omaha 7 vr “ 2, -* 
Fire in the Gabler Factory <i <* ‘+ 20-8 
The A. B. Chase Co. ** : ~ “ of. + 
The Burdett Organ Co.... ” | a “ 2 *& & 
The Chase Brothers Piano Co, : ? , ~— *. 
The Wendell Music Co nih te ” = = 2 2. 
The Waterloo Organ Co ” vis “ “' -,- * 
The Fort Wayne Organ Co 4g . * Si. ee 
Charged with Fraud 5 oe 2 ae 
Death of Chas. Stier ' ee . o_o 
Exports and Imports . * "i a.. ie 
Richard Ranft’s Picture - ” : “« », .* 38 
Frank L. Jordan a oe " * <a oe 
Wes Bes MER oc nckane ee 3 , a. ae 
Whitney & Holmes Co 2 - se oe? See 
Fire in Kimball Building.......... ** _ ~ + 2) «>, ee 
The Pease Piano Co ae ” = °- ,. oa 
S. D. Robertson : pare = 4 ae ” 2" ee 
Mr. Peter Duffy. -. eg “ 29, “ 100 
Daniel W. Knight ... idk ' ig "= 
Reed & SONS.3.6 sso ctesvsocs omit “ FS _ 2, “oe 
Mr. Day and Mr. Schaaf - = . 29, “100 
W. H. Briggs .... 27 = > - 93 
A. A. Pond. * = sp “2 *_-S 
Mark Ament 5 - m “ @, “oe 
C. H. Davis sad “e bad * ff 6 
M. P. Marks.... wa BS 2, “* 
ee ee sae ahe% ” ~ ws 2, * 8 
Wm.Rohlfing and Wm.Rohlfing,Jr. ? ” ° ae 
C. M. Stimson & Co ye : . * & “8 
Mr. Joseph Herrburger............ “ % a “Rm. “ = 
Mr. Ziegler Reis “4 = ‘x i 
The Mueler Music Co.... a s ** 1889 and Jan.29, p.93 
Geo. L. Spence and J.S. Niswanda. ‘ £) “5 Jan. 29, page 93 
Theodore Pafflin.... « . 2. “oe 
Vose & Sons.. wail : ms 2 7 ee 
Steinert and Miss Longfellow ; - pr ‘8 vee 
Mr. James Cumston J “ -. “i 
Rp ns 50d 3¥e0ts nae ee Pas me : ° 7: ee 
Felix Kraemer.... = - et a oe 
Mr. Lucas ‘ * £2." 48 
J. G. Ditman.... we ? a * & 
Mr. Henry Mason.. 2 - oa ae 
The Rice-Hinze Company 7 sai . “ 29, “* 100 
Dolgeville = ” se oS ee 
Jarvis Peloubet ‘8 - ae 
A.H. Hammond Robbed - aig gi  _ = 
Smith American Co, in Denver.. on ee " “29. * 33 
Piano Factory in~Brantford : = “8, ° @ 
Albert Letz - ‘* Three weeks ago 
C. H. Peterson ... * ™ . 1889 
District Attorney and Barrett » m ? 1889 
Lange & Minton... : - 1889 
Electric Piano Company ny : 1889 

” i 1889 


Weber's Chicago Branch.. aA Yee 
Just run your eye up that right hand column-——the 
page -~and you'll find by referring to THE 


MUSICAL COURIER of January 29, page 93, that every 


number 


single paragraph of news published under our head- 
ing of “The Trade” has been boldly stolen. And the 
‘More Kind Words "—well, they are simply funnier 
That’s all! 


than ever. 














—Mr. A. L. Jepson, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, was in 
town last week. 

—J.H. Warner, music dealer, Marlboro, Mass., has opened a branch 
store at Hudson, Mass. 

—Mr. C. H. O. Houghton, “the veneer man,” is visiting the Boston 
manufacturers this week. 

—J. D. Longshore, music dealer, New Philadelphia, Ohio, was closed 
by the sheriff on Thursday. 

—J. C. White & Co., of Newton, Kan., old and reliable dealers, have re- 
moved their store to larger quarters. 

Mr. Reinhard Kochman started out on Monday morning last for his 
maiden trip in the interests of Hardman, Peck & Co, 

—C. M. Loomis, of New Haven, pays anyone 10 cents who brings him a 
nail picked up on the street. On Wednesday, January 22, he paid out $2.10 
for nails. 

-Samuel H. Giffen, for a long time past salesman with C. A. House, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has located in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he expects 
to go into the music trade. 

Mr. J. Leiter, of Leiter Brothers, the Syracuse, N. Y., dealers, is in 
town, under the care of a specialist, for the treatment of an ailment from 
which he has been suffering for some time. 

—We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a well gotten up catalogue 
issued by Mr. Wm. R. Gratz, the musical merchandise importer, which con- 
tains alsoa catalogue of the new Glass pianos, 

We acknowledge herewith the receipt of a ‘ Souvenir of Macon, Ga.,”’ 
handsomely gotten up, showing the prominent public buildings, and also 
the music store of Mr. M. L. Munger, in the Masonic Temple Building. 

—The firm of James M. Starr & Co., of Richmond, Ind., closed their 
books a week ago and found that 1889 showed the largest trade ever done 
by them in any one year. The financial result was highly satisfactory. 

—GAINESVILLE, Tex., January 24.—J. L. Hickson, news, stationer and 
music dealer, filed a deed of trust to-night to secure the Gainesville Na- 
tional Bank, of this city. His liabilities are about $4,000 ; assets about 
$400. H. E. Eldridge 1s assignee. 

—The death isannounced on January 27 last, of Mr. John F. Nunns, at the 
residence of his daughter, Mrs. Robert Clark, in thiscity. Mr. Nunns was 
85 years of age and had been prominently connected with the piano making 
industry in this country in the long, long ago. 

—We wish to inforfh our most esteemed contemporary that Mr. Albert 
Weber is xo still in Chicago, but that he returned on Thursday last, and 
also that the firm of C. D. Pease & Co. ceased to exist some years ago and 
that it was H. D. Pease who is now succeeded by the Pease Piano Com- 
pany. 

—It is reported that T. Swoger & Son, of Beaver Falls, Pa., are making 
arrangements to have an organ factory built in that town. Swogers are 
now flooding the country thereabout with stencil trash, and it would be a 
blessing if they went to work to make organs instead of selling stencil or- 
gans of all kinds at enormous profits. 

—Henry M. Copp, manager of the Bridgeport branch of the B. Shon- 
inger Company, died suddenly on Wednesday last of heart disease, He 
had beenin the employ of the house during the past 18 years, and the 
notice df a pension granted by the Government reached his house about 
the time of his death. His widow will receive the pension. 

—G. & R. Kustermann have a novelty in their store in the form of an o]d 
piano, manufactured by Clementi & Co., London, England, It was shipped 
to Canada from London and first came into their possession about 12 years 
ago. Some time later it was sold by them and entirely lost track of. Dur- 
ing arecent trade they received in exchange a piano from Chicago which, 
to their surprise, was identified as the ‘old relic,’ though somewhat mu- 
tilated, having lost two of its six legs. Thecaseis of hardwood and highly 
polished, and it is quite a novelty in the way of a musical instrument.— 
Green Bay * Gazette.” 

—R. L. Fackler, of 324 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia, who was charged 
with false pretense in selling a piano, was acquitted in the Old Court 
House without going on the stand. After Judge Biddle had heard the 
statement of the prosecutor he said that not only was there no false pre- 
tense, but that the case should never have come into a criminal court, as 
from the prosecutor’s own testimony there was nothing on which to base 
the charge. The judge directed the jury to find a verdict of not guilty and 
informed the prosecutor that if he thought he had not made a good bar- 
gain he should have brought a suit in the civil courts. 

—Mr. John Whitten, of the firm of Whitten & Son, piano dealers, while 
returning to his home in Lafayette-ave., Passaic City, at a late hour Mon- 
day night, was attacked by footpads. They jumped on him from behind 
the shrubbery by the roadside. Mr. Whitten drew a knife to defend him- 
self, and warned them to let him pass. They closed in upon him, but were 
frightened when he threatened them with instant death if they touched 
him. They parleyed to gain advantage, but Mr. Whitten, perceiving their 
motive, raised his knife and making a dash ordered them to go. They 
quickly slunk away, evidently realizing they had been mistaken in their 
man. Mr. Whitten gave the alarm, but no arrests have been made. The 
men are thought to belong to the gang of thieves who have been staying 


| in the neighborhood.—Paterson “* Press.” 


—The new factory of Krakauer Brothers, on East 126th-st., was for- 
mally dedicated last Saturday night with a banquet and entertainment 
given by the firm to their workmen and the families of the same. The 
dedication was delayed until this time on account of the extraordinary 
business of the house, which made it impossible to spare any time in pre- 
paring for the event. The large salesrooms on the first floor of the fac- 
tory were filled with hundreds of people, who, after enjoying the repast, 
danced until a late hour of the night. Messrs. Krakauer Brothers are to 
be congratulated upon the condition of their new factory and the status 
they enjoy on the strength of the pianos that are produced by them. They 
enjoy a reputation that is based upon the solid merits of the goods and 
the value they represent to the dealer and musician. 


ANTED.—The manufacturers of a well-known organ (Massachu- 
setts) are in want of a first-class salesman to represent them on 
the road. Only those with experience and ability need apply. Address» 
stating present position and salary expected, to ‘‘ Salesman,’ care of THE 
Musica Covurigr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
SITUATION WANTED-Salesman, 15 years’ experience (10 years’ 
wholesaling), will be ready to make new engagement about Febru- 
ary 1 with some good piano or organ house for either wholesale or retail 
work. References, former employers. Address, A. B., care of THe Musi- 
cat Coorier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. 


Canal and | 6th Streets, oa a Canal and-|6th Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. = = eee CHICAGO, ILL. 














This Modern, Massive, Model Instrument has already achieved 
wonderful popularity and is simply an astounding success. 
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Agents are enthusiastic 


the tone and mechanism A \ == A Organ and cannot obtain 
of the Story & CLark ; ‘N them fast enough. 
Organ that it has become 
an axiom in the trade and KA 
profession for its perfec- i y = ——$=— == a a 2 4 READ THIS 

tion in both respects. | 2 moesei 2 7 ap) S CAREFULLY AND 


A critical inspection is 
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earnestly asked of thor- 
ough and practical musi- CIRCULAR AND 
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cians. CATALOGUE, FREE. 
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High top cases must go. This recent innovation, so entirely new and original, is the 
outcome of the practical needs of recent furnishings in house adornment. 

The High Piano Polish Finish gives a tone and lustre to the Case which is very attractive. 

The Story & CrarxK Orcan Co. manufacture this Case in Solid Mahogany, Bird’s Eye 
Maple, Oak, Walnut and other woods. 

The Rope Molding Pillars, Hand Carving and Mirrors are exquisite features. The 


large Music Repository and Side Drawers are valuable additions. 





STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
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turers, who are cimees on Prey abort Sod new schemes that 
have a bearing upon the piano manufacturing industry. 
Both of the partners are well acquainted in the trade, and 
have already secured a personal following that has assisted 
Manufacturers of pianos 


“Roth & Engelhardt. 





above is a picture of the new factory of 
th & Engelhardt, the 


I R manufacturers of piano ac- | them in developing their business. 


who were supposed to 











tions at St. Johnsville " 

n the New York Cen be indefinitely allied 
tral Railroad. rhe to certain action 
factory was erect- makers have become 
ed last year, and at attracted by the Roth 
the time of its dedi & Engelhardt action, 

on was referred and have given 
to in these columns orders for the same 
It long, hand and duplicated 
ome brick building, them. 
fitted up with the very Messrs. Roth & 
latest approved. and Engelhardt are 
improved machinery hard working, ear- 
rf ried kinds for nest and sincere in 
ie manufacture of their purpose to es- 
the intricate mechan tablish a permanent 
ism of the piano and lasting indus- 
known as the action try that will not 

The firm have se Action Factory of Roth & Engelhardt. only be considered 
ured orders to such extent that the factory is now a| as one of the model establishments in the line, but also 
representative industry that attracts not only the atten- | an attractive establishment to form the nucleus of other 
ion of the people in the section of the State where it is | industrial institutions in the vicinity of or in St. Johns- 
located, but the particular attention of piano manufac. | ville. 





The Trade. 


—Mr. Geo. A. Dossler, with J. H. Hickok, the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
dealer, was in town last week. 

—E, Behrend, musical merchandise importer, Chambers-st., 
aged by fire on Friday. Loss, $3,000. 

—Ed, Powell, a tuner at the Moline Pipe Organ Factory, Moline, IIL, 
has invented a machine that bends the brass reed of reed organs prepara- 
tory to voicing. 

—Messrs. Peek & Son give the first of a series of musicales and readings 
at their wareroom on Tuesday evening next, at which Miss M. E, Cherry, 
Mr. W. Fallon and Mr. Frank Downey will appear, 

—White, Smith & Co. have changed the firm name to the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company, and have fitted up a large store corner of 
Mason and West streets, Boston, for the sale of sheet music. 

—Mr. C. H. Henning is reported to have leased a factory on Avenue D, 
between Eighth and Ninth streets, to continue business. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Henning’s former factory was recently burned out. 

We hear with much pleasure and are glad to transmit the news to his 
many friends that Mr. Mowry, of the A, B. Chase Company, who has 
been ill for almost a year, is expected to be on the road again in April 


was dam- 


next. 

—The annual meeting of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meri- 
den, took place last Monday and was attended by the stockholders, includ- 
ing Mr. Wilcox, Messrs. White, Mr. Hemmingway, Capt. D. B. Hamilton 
and others. The showing was excellent. 

—The report of the appraisers of the assigned estate of the W. F. Shaw 
Company was filed last Wednesday in the Common Pleas Court of Phila- 
delphla. The assets of the company are placed at a total of $35,377.14, of 
which $5,355.04 are bills receivable, $3,000 book and sheet music, $1,454 
other sheet music, $2,074.20 electrotype book plates (reprint), $8,731 elec- 
trotype book plates (copyright), $1,754.40 sheet music plates, $7,608.50 en- 
graved sheet music plates, and $5,400 book accounts (estimated). 
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— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 1 


Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING =~ 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 





The Trade Geiiiaiadiat the United States and Canada | 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE 


WM RORLFING &S0NS, 4 P. PABST, Letpsic, 


GERMANY, 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Wholesale Music Dealer. 





ON APPLICATION, 





Write for Terms and Catalegues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO,. Milwaukee. Wis. | 


Prise, 











THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
oe UPRIGHT PIANOSZ#< 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish | 


The Presses in use are the latest styles of Stop Cylinder, Two Revolution and Drum Cylinder. 


a well-equipped Bindery. 
received at all the Exhibitions where its work has been exhibited. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS 


PRINTING « ESTABLISHMENT 


Has all the appointments of a first-class office, and is capable of doing all finds gf the 


FINEST GLASS OF WORK FOR CATALOGUES, BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 


&e, 


It also possesses 
Highest Awards for Presswork and Typography have been 








and the 


most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market, 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, IW. Ez. 


ESTABLISHED 
—. 1836,—_ 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 











MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
lashburn LYON & HEALY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Guitars, 


FACTORY: 21! to217 SOUTH CANAL ST. 
SALESROOMS: State & Monroe Sts, 
flandolins RECOMMENDED 
By all the leading artists as the 


CHICACO. 
best in the world. 






















Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filliag the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


If you have not received our new Cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you. 


| HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 126 AND 128 DuaNe STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
4 PARIS AND NEW YORK. 

R Particulars on application to 

WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for the United 
“States and Canada. f 26 Warren St., New York 












HE only practical 
the 
the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 


machine of 


kind on 


Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 
dled, 


is 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 


SHIPMAN. BRADT £ C0., Sole aaikibieas) 14 Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 
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Riley Burdett. 











ILEY BURDETT, who was born in Ver- 

mont in 1819, and who died in Chicago January 26, 

1890, was a reed organ maker who began as a workman in 
a small way at Brattleboro in 1846. 

He sold out in 1850 or 1851, when Mr. Estey entered the 
He remained as an employé of the various 
firms with which Mr. Estey was connected in Brattleboro 
until 1865, when Mr. Estey took him and Silas M. Waite 


business. 


into partnership and established a branch factory in Chi- 
cago. That factory was the first of the Chicago musical 
instrument business. 

He dissolved partnership with Estey on the last of March, 
1866, and took up his permanent residence in Chicago, 
where he remained until the great fire of 1871, when his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Metcalf, of Erie, Pa., and others in- 
duced him to remove to that State, where he joined C. C. 
Converse in forming the Burdett Organ Company, Limited, 
which is still in existence under the successful management 
of Mr. Converse; he subsequently retired from business, 
removing to Chicago. Since then he has had a very quiet 
home life and has not been seen much in public. 

He took out a patent in 1857 for an octave coupler, in 
1861 for a sub-bass and in 1866 for a reed board having in it 
three sets of reeds, the third set placed on top and between 
the other two and on an angle with them. 

All of these patents were sold to Mr. Estey. After he 
removed to Chicago he took out a patent for this third set 
of reeds running half way down through the scale. Estey 
& Co., having succeeded to the ownership of the three-reed 
patent, claimed the right to use a half set of reeds equally 
with the whole set. 

Mr. Burdett also set up the claim in the patent and in the 
court of the system of tuning two unison reeds out of tune 
with each other, forming what is known as the voice celeste 
or vox jubilante. 

He retained his partnership with Silas M. Waite, president 
of the First National Bank, of Brattleboro, and in 1870 he 
brought suit against Estey & Co. for an infringement of this 


patent in making the half set of reeds. That case was 





fought with great strength on both sides, and it was four- 
teen years before a final decision was reached in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
thousands of dollars were spent in that litigation. 
Waite was the active and business manager for Burdett. 
In 1878 the United States Circuit Court of New York gave 
a decree against the Esteys and in favor of Burdett, and in 
the accounting which followed a claim was, made against the 
Esteys for the sum of nearly $1,000,000 damages, but in 
this the court decided against the Burdett interest, holding 


It is supposed that hundreds of 


Mr. 


that in law it had been no damage to Burdett, but the court 
found that Estey & Co. had made $149,000 profit out of the 
partial set of reeds and gave him a judgment for it. 

Both sides took appeal from this decision to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, where before the nine judges sitting 
upon the full bench the entire case was retried by E. J 





position of the court and wiping out every vestige of the 
claim, conceding to the Esteys all that they had ever set 
up. 

Mr. Burdett himself was a quiet, modest man, devoted to 
his business, a good tuner, a good mechanic, and in many 
respects a genius in his particular field. In the great litiga 


been believed that he 


that 


tion that was carried on it has never 
had much heart or even interest, but it was a scheme 
of Waite to replenish his wasted treasury, and he took this 
opportunity to accomplish his end, taking advantage of 
Burdett’s confidence. 

It is a singular commentary upon the American patent 
system how it was possible for Burdett to have gotten a 
patent for a partial set of reeds when he had been granted 
The Patent Office rejected it several 


It was appealed to the board of examiners and 


one for the whole. 


times. 


Phelps, late Minister to England, and George Harding for | finally ordered issued, but it was at that period in the his 


Burdett, and Hon. William M. Evarts and the late Edward 
N. Dickinson for the Esteys, and the Supreme Court, after 
one of the longest arguments that had ever been made in 
that court, decided the case upon every point against the 
Burdett interest and in favor of the Esteys, giving them a 
judgment for all the costs of the suit during the entire four 
teen years, which judgment amounted to many thousands 
of dollars and was paid by a syndicate in New York. 

The general impression is that when Waite became a de- 
faulter and ran away, wrecking the First National Bank of 
something over $500,000, 


had 


this lawsuit, Burdett saw the final outcome of the case and 


Brattleboro to the extent of 


a considerable portion of which been put into 


withdrew from the further prosecution of the suit, selling 
The probability is that 
Mr. Waite’s 


out to some unknown syndicate. 
this syndicate was composed of personal 
friends. 

It is also supposed, and there is evidence tending to show, 
that Burdett received a bond of indemnity against harm 
from these unknown parties. 

This case has become the most noted in the annals of the 
musical litigation of the world, and one of the most cele 
brated cases in law, growing out of the fact that one of the 
judges who had written the decision in Burdett’s favor in 
the court below had been promoted to the Supreme Court 


at Washington, and wrote a decision reversing the former 








tory of the Patent Office when some departments were not 
as carefully formed as they are at present, and yet it is one 
of the characteristics of the Patent Office that their mis- 
takes and blunders cost inventors and capitalists great ex 
as misfortune. If the 


the 


pense, and sometimes ruin as well 


American Government could spend more of money 


which the Patent Office brings in in the placing of men of a 


higher grade in the difterent departments, and putting that 


office upon a higher plane from every point of law, 


business, science and mechanics, it would be greatly to the 


interest of American inventors and American business. 


It is understood that the Burdett Organ Company are 


discussing several plans for the future covering both organ 


1 


and piano making, and which, when determined upon, will 


be duly announced through these columns. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y 








Ew” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(S RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











HE AOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 
themselves make the A‘olian the king of musical instruments ; 


FIRST—It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


can 


SECOND—It 
ment, but is so simple that a person 


learn 


There are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments, 





re WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE A:OLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = )( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 











= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, +o 





Wos. 3t & 3o UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 
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ECISIONS. 


E are indebted to our esteemed contemporary, 
the «American Analyst,” for the appended 


TRADE MARK D 


! n trade mark cases which it would be well 

é ino maker and dealer carefully to read. 

\ formation on the subject can be ob- 
1] dressing the trade editor of THE MUSICAL 

RIEI Che attention of one Boston firm in par- 


<1 to these rulings, especially Nos. 5 








1. I f spon which courts of equity (independent of statute) 
ent of a trade mark is the protection of the public 
] f one manutacturer misrepresented as being 
W | not appear whether the public would be 
was referred to a master to report whether such was 
1 ( Me IS72, Osgood Allen, 1 Holmes, 185; 6 
L. T, 0; 7 Am. L. Rev., 568 
RB. A will restrain the fraudulent imitation of a package 
tw t ling that they do not technically constitute a trade 
ed by them into purchasing the goods of 
se of the original manufacturer 
ith ¢ Md S80, 1 Fed. Rep., 24; 4 Hughes, 239; 9 
| 
N is entitled to use the sign, label 
r r i trade mark or not, so as to 
eby I such other any portion of a 
F er a n the faith reposed in such sign, 
t i 
emat Fla Sawyer's R. S. R., 220 
‘1 W nis practiced upon the public by one who uses or 
ark of a her with a fraudulent intent to recommend 
nar es ir in appearance to one already made and 
n e market, an injunction will readily be granted to 
h Cw Ii 1840; 4 McLean, 516; 7 West, L. J., 59 
h. Whe inufacturer has applied a peculiar and distinctive label to 
" 1s used it so that his g is have become identi 
will restrain another dealer from adopting and using one 
{ purchasers exercising ordinary caution 
Cire, Ct. (M 1886, 26 Fed. Rep., 410. 
6. 1 ' ‘ to enjoin where the imitation is so close that, by 
word w their special arrangement, or by the 
e intr ng device, purchasers, excercising or 
P are ke to be misled into buying the article bearing it, 
( rt, I877, McLean Fleming ; 96 U. S., 245 
7. " i mark may have an injunction against competi 
tu marks sufficiently close to be mis- 
n extends only to the name of the place 
are a In such cases evidence that defendant in- 
r purchaser not necessary ; proof that consumers 
ay be ured by the deception is enough 
( Court (ll 1885, Southern White Lead C« 
( Fed. Rep., 125 
8. ¢ granted if the defendants adopt their brand 
ry their g asand for the goods of the com- 
F pose enabling others to do so,and the com- 
ke injured thereby. In such case 
‘ ints to show that no deception ts in 
A W they deal personally ; but an injunction 
ners to whom the good are intended to be resold 
r 
Sou rn White Lead (¢ Cary, 25 F., 125 
” If the resemblance is such as not 
1 to deceive, but is calculated to mislead 
e article, and thus to injure the sale of 
nal device, the injured party is en 
Specitic H. M, ¢ Wenz, 14 F., 250, Labels 
10 " j 1 a former label by design, and 
i leceive al rdinary observer, it is an in- 
Host t Adams, 10 F., 838 





Anniversary of Conn’s Employes. 


.. paper “Truth,” published 
Elkhart, 1 


ount of tl 


at 


anniversary 


called 
YT 
of the large brass band 
whi h took place 
which attracted a 
mn | ibe I 
held 


destruction 


idit ittractic 


i iH 


nniversary was at 


memor the 


ate 
§, and Mr. Conn made a lengthy 


with enthusiasm ‘Truth ”’ 


tine inniversary and publishes the 


with 


a description of the enter 


the events which gave rise to the 


s been observed for the past seven years 


t as regularly as Christmas, New 


ving 


the sympathy of the citizens and the assurance of the devotion of his em- 
ployés. 

This was wealth enough to prove an incentive to Mr. Conn to attempt to 
attain greater fame as a maker of band instruments than he dreamed of in 
the old factory, and the results show that the fire, which was deplored at 
that time as an irreparable loss to the town, has proved the salvation of 
Mr. Conn’s fame and the 500 families who depend directly or indirectly 
upon the work which the present shop furnishes to them. On that morn- 
ing in January, 1883, when Mr. Conn figured up his resources, he announced 
to his workmen that he would have a more complete factory than the old 
one in running order before three months from date, and at once hired an 
abandoned machine shop (the best available at that time), and set his tool 
and pattern makers at work with such good results that by the middle of 
April the old force was at work in the new shop with new and improved 
tools and machinery for band instruments, and Mr. Conn redeemed his 
promise that he would have a larger factory with better tools and machin- 
ery. Before the fire Mr. Conn was manufacturing the Four-in-One cornet 
and the Equitone Model instruments, but the new factory was hardly 
started before he invented the new Ultimatum cornet, which has been used 
by nearly all the noted cornet soloists in the world. Following this came 
the Wonder cornet, which he is now making and which is pronounced by 
all to be superior to any other band instrument made, and there are more 
Wonder cornets made and sold each day than all of the other makes com- 


bined 





The Violin Makers. 
[From a letter in the Boston “* Transcript.” ] 
Markneukirchen, with its surrounding vil- 
ag Klingenthal, 
about 


I 


in 


lages, Fleissen, Rohrback and Graslitz, 
nS are 15,000 who do nothing 


after The 


from the little urchin to the old gray headed 


axony, people 


day day but make violins. inhabitants, 


else 
man, the 
small girl and the old grandmother, all are engaged in 
making some parts ofa fiddle. A good instrument con- 
of different The the 


finger board from ebony, and the the 


62 pieces. older men make 


sists 
string holder or 
screws. ‘The small boys make themselves useful by looking 
after the glue pot. A man with strong, steady hands and 
a clear eye puts the different pieces together, and this is the 
difficult of all. 


themselves as polishers, and the family that has a daughter 


most task The women generally occupy 


who is a good polisher is considered fortunate. Evena young 


man when he goes a-wooing inquires whether the young 


girl is a good polisher; and if she is, it certainly will in 


crease his affection for her at least twofold. The polishing 


takes a good deal of time, some of the best violins being 


20 and even 30 times Every family has its 


polished. 
of from 


There is one that makes nothing but a deep wine 


peculiar style polishing, and they never vary 


that 
color, another a citron color, yet another an orange color, 


and so on. 








A Chickering Story. 
WILL commence my story at once and ina 
If you think it worth a place in your 
I saw the full 


iron frame in pianos in Philadelphia in 1836 in a piano fac- 


condensed form. 


valuable paper I can add to it much more. 


tory ( arried on by Alpheus Babcoxc k, of Massachusetts. In 
1837 Mr. Babcock went out of the piano business and 
sold out his patent to Chickering & Mackey and Mr. Bab- 


cock became foreman of Chickering & Mackey’s factory. I 
was working for Chickering & Mackey at this time and I 
talked much with Mr. Babcock on the iron frame subject, 
during our acquaintance, which ended 1843, when Mr. Bab 
Mr. Mackey died in 1842. Mr. 


Chickering had everything in his own hands, giving the 


cock died. From this date 


heirs of Captain Mackey a mortgage on everything for 


$136,000 to be paid in fourteen installments. The patent 


ran out in 1845, then every piano maker took it up. Chick 
ering, having a start of seven years, got his pianos in the 
market so much ahead of others and the business increas 
ing so rapidly that Chickering paid the heirs in five or six 
years. Chickering died in 1853, leaving property worth 
$300,000. I worked for Chickering & Mackey 12 years 
and I could give quite a history of Chickering if you would 


like to know more about early piano making. I worked for 


Chickering & Sons 27 years. I left in 1888 and bought a 
farm and my sons carry on the farm and I take it easy, 
and sell pianos when I can. I like to read your journal. 


If this is accepted please send me one number, 
Mr. Babcock the 


moved to Philadelphia 1830. 


invented iron frame in Boston, 1825 ; 


[am thinking you have enough on hand already about 
Chickering. By reading the account of Gildemeester, I will 
just say here, that Gildemeester or any other man would 
do no better from the fact that the Chickerings are no busi- 
ness men themselves, and the best they can do is to sell out 
let 

run 


and business men run the business. The factory has 


been just bad and more so than the warerooms. 


as 
lhere is one foreman in the factory, an ignorant man, who 


is now worth $50,000, which sum he has saved since fore- 





1883, C. G, Conn’s band instrument 


j 
dt 


Ja ry 2 factory, 


irgest in the world, was discover be on fire, 


“N ry possible effort on the part of firemen, employés 
with all its contents, was in an incredibly 

Nothing whatever was saved. Pat- | 
naking of tools and mandrils were de- 
while all the \ pecially made for the construction of in- | 

invent and perfect, was swept 

ew! t t of the instrument factory, but the 
iffice, the birthplace of the 
were destr 


ye the only possessions outside of 


mily that Mr. Conn had was insurance yx 


icies aggregating $18,000, | 





| foreman Neel broke their old Chic kering reputation back- | 


| bone. 


| and he appointed a time and place for meeting, and I was 


Other 
Their late 


man by pulling wool over the Chickerings’ eyes. 


foreman went out with $50,000 more or less. 


They will never rise higher under their present 
management. Fifteen years ago I offered to F. Chickering 


information that if heeded would have saved him $500,000, 





more. That proved to my mind that he sold out to his 
foremen, and not to notice what men might say about 
them. 

As I was quite intimately acquainted with Babcock, 
Chickering and Mackey, I would just give youa little sketch 
of their oddities. Mr. Babcock was a very independent 
man in his intercourse with men, and if he conceived of 
anything new to a piano he would put it through, hit or 
miss, and he was a great help to Chickering and Mackey. 
Chickering was not an originator but was a first-class im- 
prover on other men’s ideas. Mackey was sea captain and 
was partner ina firm. Twoin Boston and he on the sea, 
carrying and Mackey used to bring 
pianos from London ard sell them to rich men at a great 


bringing oranges. 
profit. As he came in the lower harbor from abroad with a 
rich cargo his friends informed him that the firm had failed ; 
so he turned about and sailed to England and sold ship and 
cargo and came home, but refused to hand over the fruits 
of the cargo; so the creditors put him in prison, or the 
Babcock 


had his shop on the line of the prison, and through the win 


United States Government put him in for duties. 


dow they became acquainted and Mackey loaned money to 
Babcock to go ahead, and when he was released they would 
But when Mackey was released he and 
the 


iron frame patent of Babcock, and, as I said before, Bab- 


unite as partners. 
Chickering united, Mackey retaining a mortgage on 
cock quit business and became foreman for Chickering & 
Mackey in 18387. Died 1843. 
name till 1837. 


Mackey could not use his 
VerY OLD PIANO MAN, 








Jack and Jill. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To buy a fine piano. 

Jack played like mad, and Jill she had 
A mighty fine soprano. 


To suit each one an Emerson 
Was soon by them selected, 
Nothing being wrong, for sale or song, 


All others were rejected. 


It ‘* filled the bill’’ for Jack and Jill, 
And now the house is ringing, 
For Jack doth play three hours a day, 
Waco. 


And Jill is always singing. 





Evidence—Account Books—Discovery. 

DECISION of interest, involving the ques- 

tion to what extent the courts can compel the produc- 
tion of account books for inspection, was rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of Berkowitz v. Lester 
eta,. In this case the court ruled that a defendant is not 
required to disclose matters of evidence relied upon in the 
defense and thus inform the plaintiff of his case further 
than is shown by the pleadings. The court said: ‘* Matters 
purely of defense are the property rights of the defendant, 
which he may disclose or not, upon the trial. Unless a 
showing is made that the evidence sought, or that the books 
and papers contain evidence pertinent to the issue, the 
Plaintiff in 
fairly to show that the books were required for evidence in 
the c 
books for the instruction of plaintiff and his counsel and for 


application should be denied. this case failed 


ase. 


The application was for the production of the 


preparing the plaintiffs case. * * * An order by which 
a man’s books are taken from his custody and committed to 
that of a third person for an indefinite period for an inspec 
tion generally into all his affairs, with leave to take copies 
of the entries, is in our opinion unwarranted by the law, 
amounts to an unlawful deprivation of his property rights, 
and is in palpable violation of his constitutional right to be 
secure against unreasonable seizure of his papers and effects. 
The purpose of the act is met when the party is required to 
produce in open court papers and books pertinent to the 
issue and reasonable opportunity is given for examination 
in the presence and under the direction of the court.”’ 

‘¢ Bradstreet’s.”’ 


Kraemer in the White House. 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 29, 1890. 
7. F. Kraemer & Co., 105 East Fonrteenth-st., New York City: 


GENTLEMEN—The beautiful olive piano cover and stool for 








the Bradbury piano at the White House arrived in due 
time, and I placed them in the private reception room on 
Saturday last. 
Mrs. Harrison was much pleased with the improvement 
made inthe general appearance of the room, and wished me 
to thank you for.the trouble taken in matching the color so 
nicely. She was particularly pleased with the taste dis- 
played in selecting the embroidery and trimming of the 
cover, as the effect-is very rich. 
The stool and cover are certainly a credit to your house, 
and thinking you may be interested in seeing where they 
are placed I send you a photograph of the room. : 
Thanking you for your kindness in this matter, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


W. P. VAN WICKLE, 





there but he was not. Next day he excused himself that 


he was called off on an insurance case, but said nothing | 





Manager Bradbury Branch Warerooms, 


Washington, D, C. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 
Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+*NEW + YORK. t 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 














DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 


-AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, anc 
all other injurious mine. als, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them wi! 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THOKPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 








Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 





ESTABLISHED. 1853, 





A Kn 131 to 17 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


SPEC ” Cambridgeport Mass. 
d BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





BRAN 


| lateRAVEN & 
| | ois es 
Na iz B 


D, 
co 
3 








vm 
a> | 


Coy aia 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smocth | Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


git 


Chprray MECHA 
AND EXOFRIENGE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ETNEN 


yg 


SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave, & Dix St., Chicago, * 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 





JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 


MANUFACTORY, 
to 135 Raymond St., || 


BROOKLYN, N. V 


ry, 


1171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


Address all New York communications to the Manufacto 
Brooklyn. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Brapevury Music Hatt, 


290 & 








L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


ABAEAUER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E, 126th ST. 





IIAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 








CELICAAGHOs 


PHILADELPHIA. VAc 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrick Musicat Courier, } 
236 STATR-ST - 


Cuicaco, February 1,189, J 
TT HERE appears to be, once in a while, a mania 


a different way from the ordinary, 


‘ ' 
t J i 


the methods here are very amusing. Among 





ral advertisers in the city are Messrs. Lyon, 

& Co Messrs. Lyon & Healy, the Kimball Com 

M Adam Sehaaf and Messrs, Steger & Co. Mr. 

(>), | considerable, usually heading his 

innouncement that ‘low rent makes low 

flight,’’ and up toa late date was in the 

vertisin an old Weber piano at a very low 

ittraction to customers, This particular piano 

tenciled **A. Weber” and to be one of the 

that name that emanated from the house of 

\W I torn rly located in one of the inte rior towns of 
likely to be a Hale piano as any. 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company have done straight, 

idvertising ; there is little that could be objected 


en the most critical, and, by the w ly, this « ompany 


da portion of the two new stores now being 
at 219 and 221 Wabash-ave., consisting of three 
fle basement. Each floor is 40x160, and the third 
Ww have an additional area of 40x160, extending ovet 
Ni | | 217, which is a portion of the same new build 
I ll make a space of some 32,000 square feet. 
ive every modern improvement, elevators for 
ind freight, electric lights, &c. 
St reater sacrifice Fire! Fire! Fire!’’ has been 
cry of the Chicago Music Company for so long 
it that ‘‘fire water pianos’ is a byword in the city 
the dealers. Mr. Gibbs ought certainly to have been 


ail the damaged pianos he ever had long 


the fact that 


i ( to dispose of 
sidering altogether he has had but 


lamaged instrument. 


Are you anexpert judge of a piano?’’ ‘ Probably not; 

few people are,’’ is the question and answer which has 

n goir the rounds of the press from the eminently re 
ctable and conservative house of Messrs. Estey & Camp. 
dollars a month until paid buys a new upright 

| is the attraction offered by Mr. Adam Schaaf, and 
1 evenings ’’ brings grist to his mill and enables him to 


claim a business on the west side which is envied by many 
| of the more pretentious competitors of the south side. 

| “Must be sold, good upright piano, $60, and $5 per 
| month,”’ is John A. Bryant’s announcement. 

| ‘‘ The celebrated Sohmer pianos are preferred by leading 
| musicians, purchased by the highest musical authorities ; 
fully 
By such ads. and other mnethods Messrs. Steger & 


Sterling pianos, Steger pianos, guaranteed ; easy 
terms.”’ 
Co. have managed te build up a business that is really en- 
vied by even older houses. 

One of the most singular ads. and the hardest one to 
comprehend is the announcement of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & 
Co. that the **Geo. W. Lyon piano made for us in Albany, 
Rk eats 
plank and plate which produces wonderful depth, power 


contains ‘‘ glass tone vibrators between the rest 


and sustaining quality without a trace of harshness in tone.” 
glass tone vibrator ; the second 
is, what is a res¢ plank, and the third is how any substance 
placed between the wrest plank and the plate can influence 
will be that 


The first query is, what is a 


the tone of a piano. The next announcement 
someone has dug a hole in the pin block and inserted a 
chunk of some young lady’s chewing gum therein, whereby 
the tone has been so enormously increased that those par- 
ties purchasing this particulur piano will be enabled to live 
rent free, as no One living in the same block can endure for 
more than twenty-four hours the intense power of sucha 
remarkable instrument. 

There is a singular rumor going the rounds of the trade 
in relation to the Kimball piano. It seems that several of 
the more intelligent workmen in the Kimball factory have 
been making estimates in relation to the cost of the new 
Kimball piano, and that the conclusion arrived at was to 
the effect that a piano of like construction can be built for 
a sum not exceeding $57. This is the piano which is said to 
have received the indorsement of Tamagno and Patti, on 
the same basis of the old time schoolboy’s trade of jack- 
knives, ‘‘unsight and unseen.”’ 

Mr. Edward Ambuhl has been directed by the vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Mr. George W. Lyon, to take the road in 
behalf of their wholesale trade. 

Mr 
quarters to some point on Wabash-ave., south of Jack- 


J. O. Twichell has made arrangements to remove his 
son-st., and it is understood that, with the exception of 
signing the papers, it is settled definitely. 

Style 690, the new style Story & Clark low top organ, is a 
sensible, merchantable article, and a move in the right di- 
rection. It is suitable for the requirements of either home 
or chapel use. The actual shipments of this house for the 
month of January are 600 instruments, a very large propor- 


tion of them being high priced organs. These are actual 
sales, and no consignment business, which is a vastly dif- 
ferent state of affairs from some of the other Chicago con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., has been in the city this week, 
pnd made arrangements with and removed all the Behning 
pianos from the former agent, Mr. Rintelman, to the new 
agency of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. Mr. Behning is satis- 
fied with the change and hopeful that his piano will receive 
its due share of attention. 

Mr. J. V. Steger intends shortly visiting the East and on a 
strictly business trip. Those who expect to be highly en- 
tertained please take notice that this visit is strictly on 
business. 

Mr. L. 
it is understood that his business has been unusually large 


Cavalli has been paying his respects to the trade ; 


this trip. 
Mr. Albert Weber was called to New York on urgent busi- 
no arrangements for new quar- 


evening ; 


attended to during 


ness last Tuesday 
ters will probably be his absence, 
which may possibly extend to a period of ten days or two 
weeks. Mr. B. B. Nichols, a new candidate for a salesman’s 
honors, has been appointed by the Weber house, and has 
warranted the venture by his success since his appoint- 
ment. Mr. Louis Dederick, the lately appointed manager, 
reports the most satisfactory results from last month’s 
efforts in the wholesale department and a good start for the 
retail business, notwithstanding a general dullness prevail- 


ing in the trade. 








Through Parlor Car Service 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ATLANTIC CITY, VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

HE Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that commencing Friday, January 17, 1890, a 
through parlor car and a combined passenger and baggage 
coach will be placed in service between New York and At- 
lantic City. The cars will leavestations foot of Cortlandt and 
Desbrosses streets at 1 P. M. on week days, and, running 
via Trenton and Camden, will arrive at Atlantic City 5:40 
p.M. The East bound cars will leave Atlantic City at 7:30 
A. M., and arrive in New York at 11:40 A. M. 

Under this arrangement passengers may leave New York 
after luncheon, travel in a comfortable car without change, 
and arrive at the seashore in ample time for supper or late 
dinner. Itis a most conveniently adjusted and a quick 
schedule, and greatly improves the facilities of travel be- 





tween New York and this popular winter resort. 














-THE 


ae 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED 


A — 


OLD MBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


= AT 


THE — 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889. 


I must cor 
in as perfect condition as when they left the factory, and they 


any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the 


riuch the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 


Exhibition was right against the side of the building, and 


was very like an oven a good part of the time, but 


the Pianos, 





pliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 


have been more exposed than 
other Pianos and Organs are 

since WAREROOMS: 
My place in + 
the side and roof are of corru- 


yn and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


it had not the least effect on 


FACTORY: 


-BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GRoss 


oun PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRKEK. 


b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. MEPBURN. & CO, imemeeeeeme rae 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


® This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON i 


(Established in 1849.) 59 QOO MA D E 
= AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IN- 


STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








application. Address 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.8 PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sage, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





| 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE. [iWBY & HANS 


Grand. Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES.| Upright Pianos 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
INSTRUMENTS. 





nearly fifty 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED a EMINENCE 


Which ogihe them = 
Teuch, Workmanship Ability. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED ror Five Ysars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington. D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STorY & GLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


wu and upon their excellence alone 


FACTORY: 





NEw TORE. 














K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


CLARENCE BRooKS & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & Co., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 








._@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenne, 
CoHIECAGO. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


puED. ENGELH/ er 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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fe mMUVARTIN GUITARS How aut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. DE LA COVA,,. 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SP OUR <_a- 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 








A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLA8S INSTRUMENT ! 


<@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


-- SMITH = 


American Organ and Piano 
- '., - 5 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH HOUSES: i London, Eng 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 
402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 












Ki ANICH 


‘B 
Grand. Square and’ Upright 


AGE 
~PTANOS.? 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 
co., 





ONHNPR 





FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 


Acents Wawren. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
assEkx.,. CONN. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVORYTON, CONN. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


f BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS ; — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Cliurch and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


fie THE A. B. CHASE CO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 



































Cres 








For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


UNITED STATES ORGAN 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


TORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, 





wwe EIT HAS NO SUPERION! «~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our ogee Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metailig 

action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hap 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—‘ The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS., 





WILHELMJ—*“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 

» er St. George’s Ch., 

43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 

Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Wt ¥., 3; Brooklyn Tab 

ath a 43 "Hirst Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3; 2, & Ch.. 

San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch.. 

New Orleans, : hat 
burehb B.C Ce athedral 


= STULTZ & BAUER, 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PprPrawos. 


Ps co and. p> ll 338 and 340 East rast Sist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
: MANUFACTURED BY 


GH. FP. BUNT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Il. 
ey-SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——- 


Upright and Square » f. Wilson & Co, 











Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


) MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. dime 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


vac rPILANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements. appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are ovr Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





GRAND AND 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiezki, 

_ E.M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 Sth Ave., 
NEV Yorn=. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 EH. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION 





—— ESTABLISHED 1857. —— 


JAMES &«& HOLMSTROW., 
Manufacturers of Finest Grade Pianos. 








PIANOS, PROPRIETORS. 
“| "BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 


FACTORY: 233 and 235 East Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON! & CO... worse 


Uneqdaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINWAY + 


PIANOS. EY 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of pf A Ni 0 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL) | 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ‘ | Has become one of the leading and most popular Pianos in the market. The patented 
| improvements have created a marked impression leading to very desirable results. It 
is not only an honest and reliable instrument, but the very general indorsement.of it | 























=F |i 



























CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | eer’ slee'all tec geoed. ‘The parchansuo overreibieness ttthdinn Maly Tica ob 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Po Square, LONDON, W. its ps pews ~ in a very marked degree in increasing its well earned reputation 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABEIE, ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 





St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. South Boulevard, New York City. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, —— 
Long Is:and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 1 iT 



































O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason: 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 

this more true than in the Piano Trade. In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 

the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—* Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 

or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its share, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?’ 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument, 


Cc.C. BRIGCS|SS & CO., 5 a 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos, 








FELT AND SOUNDING E~% » FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N.Y. 


; 





2 


= =A DOLGEF 


== ADOLGE.PAT, 


| | 
) \ 


hi 
Mii 
if 


Mh 
i 


SEND “sa usmereiia CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


| ‘BEHNING econ 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


* 
uare, Upright and Crand Pianos Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 
‘ ; ZEN ERB: 


y JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


3 WEST 14th ST. — MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


—e Wi) | STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 























Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 


























